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Wisconsin teachers asked for a law to protect them from 
unwarranted dismissals. The Tenure Law is a Fair Law. If 
you and other Wisconsin teachers want some form of 
protection, you must help. 


Tenure Is Not Revolutionary 


Twenty-six states have teacher security in some form or degree. Milwaukee has 
had it for about thirty years and our state teachers colleges have it. 

Security in employment, vocation or profession is a movement which gained 
great impetus during the past decade. It is part of American philosophy. Civil service 
is expanding its application; professions are continually raising entrance and training 
requirements; there are codes in business to preserve fair practices; workers are now 
provided with social security and unemployment compensation; industry has seniority 
rights and pensions; and, don’t forget, the farmer has not been forgotten as wit- 
nessed by the tremendous subsidies and various aids with which the A.A.A. has fav- 
ored him. Summed up, what are all these but security in the broadest sense? It 
cannot be said that a tenure law singles out teachers for special advantage. 


History of the Wisconsin Law 


It is your law, at your request. 

The Representative Assembly of 1935 authorized the appointment of a commit- 
tee on tenure. It was set up at once and had many meetings. The committee 
submitted its report to the Assembly of 1936, which voted its order to the W.E.A. to 
go ahead and try to get a law passed. While drafting the bill the committee had the 
personal assistance of the N.E.A. committee. It was introduced early in the legisla- 
ture of 1937 and passed as introduced with two exceptions. The drafted bill provided 
for a probationary period of three years and the date of effectiveness was to be in 
1938, a year hence. However, an insistent bloc of legislators pushed the probation- 
ary period to five years by amendment, whereupon and on the spot, the date of 
effectiveness was changed to Aug. 1, 1937. 

Sensing the need for understanding by school boards the W.E.A. immediately 
prepared a full explanation of the law which was distributed to all school boards of 
Wisconsin in leaflet form. 

The W.E.A. next set up a Welfare Committee to follow the operation of the 
law and furnish advice where necessary. The 1939 legislature amended the law in 
two respects. It removed teachers of one-room schools and named sixty-five as the 
age after which tenure would not operate. The latter age limit does not apply to 
principals, supervisors, or superintendents. To this exception the Welfare Committee 
and city superintendents offered strenuous objections but to no avail. 


How About the Rural Teachers? 


Even though they are now excluded, they do want some form of protection from 
capricious school boards. Security for them is not a closed matter. At the 1939 dele- 
gate assembly a rural Local introduced a resolution requesting enactment of a con- 
tinuing contract law for them. It was adopted and an attempt will be made to get it. 
(See December Wisconsin Journal of Education, p. 182). If this is to be secured, it 
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WHE TENURE LAW? 


will be far easier to get it through amendment to the present law than if and when 
the law is not on the statute books. Rural teachers are therefor vitally affected. They 
need protection. 


The April Referendum 


The immediate issue is a state-wide advisory referendum asking the voters to 
register upon this question, “Do you favor a repeal of Section 39.40 of the 
Wisconsin statutes, known as the Teacher Tenure Law?” 

There have been referenda on repeal of the state prohibition law, county dis- 
tribution of license plates, Sunday BlueLaw repeal, old age pensions, and other 
subjects. All of them dealt with matters which affected all of the people and all areas. 
Every citizen had a financial stake in them or was affected by contemplated changes 
of policy. What about the coming referendum? 

It places teachers in a peculiar and unprecedented position because tenure applies 
to some units and not to others. Milwaukee has its own system. The rural school 
districts (over 6000) are exempt. Yet, the voters of these units will vote on the re- 
peal of a law which does not apply to them. The inconsistency and unfairness of this 
cannot be denied. 

The law is not perfect. That is admitted, but the question of revision is not pres- 
ently at hand. The question currently pressing, is, Shall the foundation laid be lost 
entirely? Or, shall it be kept on the statute books with future changes a possibility? 
If it is repealed as a result of referendum vote, future enactment of a satisfactory 
law would be difficult. Repeal of any law militates against its revival. Complete re- 
peal would defer the chances of getting much-needed security for rural teachers, the 
group which admittedly needs it most. 


Greatest Difficulties Due to Misunderstandings 

Some Misconceptions: 
TENURE TEACHERS CANNOT BE REMOVED 

The law does not guarantee life jobs. It is a legal means of dismissal and the 
oft-repeated “‘life-job” argument is merely sand thrown in the eyes. Tenure teachers 
have been dismissed. Boards which base dismissals upon valid proven cause will have 


no difficulty. 


MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS 

The rights of women are legislated in what is commonly referred to as Wom- 
en’s Bill of Rights. Section 6.015 reads: “WOMEN TO HAVE EQUAL RIGHTS. 
(1) Women shall have the same rights and privileges under the law as men in the 
exercise of suffrage, freedom of contract, choice of residence for voting purposes, jury 
service, holding office, holding and conveying property, care and custody of children, 
and in all other respects. The various courts, executive and administrative officers 
shall construe the statutes where the masculine gender is used to include the femin- 
ine gender unless such construction will deny to females the special protection and 
privileges which they now enjoy for the general welfare. The courts, executive and 
administrative officers shall make all necessary rules and provisions to carry out the 
intent and purposes of this statute.” Nowhere in our state law is there discrimination 
against women, single or married. An attempt was made in 1939 to exclude married 
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women teachers from the law. Had such a clause been included there is every ground 
for belief that a high court would have declared the law unconstitutional. 


Wuart Is THE MEANING OF, ‘““THE DECISION OF THE BOARD SHALL BE FINAL’’? 

Does it mean that mere compliance with prescribed procedure, i.e., giving writ- 
ten charges and granting a hearing, is the simple and only duty of boards? Does the 
nature of the charges have a bearing? Yes. If a board does not name a bona fide 
cause, their final decision may be reviewed by a court. The courts of Wisconsin have 
reviewed and reversed the action of several school boards which cited marriage as 
cause. The Indiana Supreme Court, State ex rel. Felthoff vs. Richard said, “But if the 
cause assigned bears no reasonable relation to the accused’s fitness or capacity to hold 
the position in question, or if there is no evidence to support a finding of ‘cause’ 
within the meaning of the statutes as construed by this court, or if the hearing though 
regular in form, is in truth not a fair hearing, it is the plain duty of a court to declare 
void a dismissal under such circumstances and to give relief in an action for mandate.” 

In another Indiana case the court held that ‘““Where the law provides that ‘the 
decision of the board shall be final’ does an. aggrieved teacher have resort to the 
courts? It was held that school authorities do not have the right to determine finally 
and conclusively as to whether rules passed by them are reasonable. That is a ques- 
tion to be passed on by the courts. The teacher is permitted to appeal to the courts.” 

Boards cannot cite flimsy charges unrelated to teaching efficiency, and expect 
that by following the legal procedure they have complied with the law. The courts 
have reviewed cases where boards have forced resignations, reduced salaries as squeeze 
plays, or abolished positions merely to get rid of teachers. Also, the hearing must be 
upon the charges as preferred—not on other factors dragged in. 


TENURE TEACHERS REST ON THEIR OARS 

If teachers stagnate and mediocre work is done, the blame rests upon boards. 
Tenure or no tenure, teachers must comply with reasonable rules of the board. Board 
rules requiring periodic attendance at summer schools are considered reasonable. The 
increasing hordes of teachers at summer schools prove that the profession is up on its 
toes. Tenure should result in careful teacher selection. 


Doers TENURE Destroy LOCAL CONTROL? 

School districts and their boards are created by the state for educating children. 
Education is a state function and boards are agents of the state with delegated pow- 
ers. As such they have responsibilities in maintaining good schools by the employment 
and retention of good teachers,—not to consider their schools as employment agen- 
cies. The law is not a limitation upon powers but rather a prevention of abuse of 
power. 

The Law’s Objectives 


Better instruction by a reasonably secure and stable profession. 

Remove teachers from the hazards and evils of community strife, politics, and 
factions, and enable them to serve all without partiality. 

Eliminate unsatisfactory teachers through a probationary period. 

Protect the high-minded school boards from dismissal pressures. 

Help parents keep good teachers for their children. 

Judge teachers upon strictly professional criteria. 

The Welfare Committee was charged with the responsibility of acquainting the 
teachers and public with a true conception of the purposes of the law. This followed 
an order from the Delegate Assembly. Since then it has had three meetings. In co- 
operation with the W.E.A. office, it has devoted a tremendous amount of time to the 
matter. There have been mailed letters setting out the issue and classifying points in 
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the law to all Locals presidents and administrators. On February 3 all Locals presi- 
dents were invited to attend one of five regional conferences at W. E. A. expense. 
Members of the Committee presided and much valuable information on tenure was in- 
terchanged. The Committee is in touch with other associations and will send addi- 
tional materials and helps to Locals presidents. Work with your president, 
administrator and associates. 





CHAPTER 374. Security in Employment for Teachers. “A new 
section is added to the statutes to read: 39.40 (1) The term 
“teacher” as used in this section shall mean and include any person 
who holds a teacher's certificate and whose legal employment 
requires such certificate and who is employed: (a) by any school 
board, board of trustees or managing body of any school system 
or school, created and existing under chapters 40 and 41, except- 
ing any a. board of vocational —— . any ~ by 

rst class, and excepting any common school district boar a 

One-Room Teachers common school district operating and maintaining one or more 

Not Under Law than one one-room school; (b) by any local school board created and 
existing by act of the legislature other than as set forth in said 
chapters 40 and 41, excepting any board of school directors in any 
city of the first class created and existing under chapter 459, laws 
of 1907, as amended; (c) by any county superintendent as a super- 
vising teacher under section 39.14; provided, however, with respect 
to employes of the Stout institute, Wisconsin mining school and 
local boards of vocational education included in this section, the 
term “teacher” shall mean and include only full-time employes 
who meet, respectively, at least the minimum requirement pre- 
scribed, respectively, by the board of trustees of the Stout institute, 
Wisconsin mining school board and the state board of vocational 
education. 


wes a (2) All employment of teachers as defined in subsection (1) 
Who Said a “Life-Job"? of this section shall be on probation, and after continuous and 
successful probation for five years in the same school system or 
school, either before or after the taking effect of this section, such 
employment -_ be Long gp during a and good - 
‘ . havior and until discharge for cause. A teacher who has acquir 
What is the Probation permanent employment by reason of five or more years af con- 
Period? tinuous service as herein provided, upon accepting employment 
in another school system or school to which this section applies, 
shall be on probation therein for two years and after continuous 
and successful probation for such two years in such school system 
or school, such employment therein shall be permanent during 
A Tenure Teacher Can efficiency and good behavior and until discharge for cause. 


Be Fired! (3) No teacher who has become permanently employed, as 
herein provided, shall be refused employment, dismissed, removed, 
or discharged, except for cause, upon written charges preferred by 
the managing body or other proper — of the school a or 
school in which such teacher is employed. Such charges shall, after 

- Orderly Method of ten days’ written notice thereof to such teacher, and within thirty 

ismissal days of receipt of such notice, upon such teacher's written request, 
be heard and determined by the managing body of the school 
system or school in which such teacher is employed and hearings 
shall be public in all cases when requested by such teacher. The 
action and decision of such managing body in any such matter 
shall be final. 


“(4) The provisions of this section shall not apply to teachers 
having civil service status under chapter 16 of the statutes and are 
not intended to repeal, amend, modify, or.affect the provisions of 
section 37.31, subsection (12) of section 41.15, pois subsections 
(18) and (19) of section 42.55. 


Teachers 65 or Older Not “(5) After July 1, 1940, the provisions of this section shall 
Under Tenure not apply to a teacher after the close of the school year during 
which such teacher shall have attained the age of sixty-five years 
or to any teacher who shall have attained the age of sixty-five 
years prior to July 1, 1940, except that the provisions of this 
subsection shall not apply to principals, superintendents or 
supervising teachers.” 


“Section 2. This act shall take effect August 1, 1937.” 
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heey is an unusually bad time to mention taxes in Wisconsin. After Dad has dug deep 

in his jeans to placate the town, village, or city treasurer on the personal and real estate 
tax bill, the state and federal tax collectors come along, hand in hand, with further orders to 
“divy up’. Hardly has the money been borrowed to care for these “financial nuisances” when the 
sign AMERICA’S DAIRYLAND, glaring back from every car, warns Dad that the deadline 
for the purchase of auto license plates is at hand. The major taxes of the average citizen payable 
at this time, coupled with daily assessments in indirect levies, remind one that this is hardly an 
appropriate time of year for an unbiased, unprejudiced, and unemotional appraisal of the taxes 
of any unit of government—local, state, or federal. However, discounting the emotional aspect, 
and hoping to capitalize on current interest, a discussion of federal tax revenue is here presented. 

Dad, Mother, and the kids all know about the general property tax. It’s direct, it’s painful, 
and it permits no claiming exemption for dependents, business expense, etc. It must be paid even 
if last year’s labor was as unproductive as the foreign war debt. However, it’s easy to see what 
the government supplies from general property taxes. The money is spent locally and one sees 
and knows the teachers whose salaries it pays, the mayor and city government which it supports, 
and the activities of county government which it makes possible. The general property tax is a 
“close to home’’ proposition. 

Even the state taxes paid aren’t a puzzle, incapable of solution. True, the average person 
momentarily sighs that his children aren't all twins, for the purpose of income tax computa- 
tions, and that his bad debts aren't a little worse so he can write them off, but the sources of 
state tax and its use are generally understood. The state tax picture has changed with such easily 
comprehended gradualness as to meet with general acceptance or only mild reproof in most quar- 
ters. Besides, the state is no foreign country. It is the place in which a person works, lives, and 
takes pride. Evidence of money returned to the locality or spent for the taxpayers’ benefit is 
discovered with a minimum of search. 

The tax position of the federal government is different. Until a few years ago people hardly 
realized that the national government was in the tax business at all. An income tax, which the 
majority of people did not pay, provided two-thirds of all tax collections by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. Nearly 92% of all taxes paid directly to the federal government by Wisconsin 
in 1932 was from income tax collections. The change in the brief span of eight years has been 
amazing. It is small wonder that the average citizen has had difficulties keeping abreast of the 
change. The following article is intended to review the growth in federal taxation during that 
period. 

Several important federal taxes are levied at the source and passed on to consumers where- 
ever the commodity is sold. Thus the South, the West, the East, and the Midwest help reimburse 
Wisconsin brewers for the tax paid on beer. Wisconsin helps reimburse Michigan for the tax 
paid on auto chassis, helps reimburse the South for the tax on tobacco, and so on. Until evi- 
dence is presented to the contrary, it is assumed that the total tax payment of Wisconsin to the 
federal government does not differ significantly from the direct taxes paid by Wisconsin indi- 
viduals and corporations. 

In the short period of eight years federal internal revenue taxes have increased from ap- 
proximately one and one-half billion to over five billion dollars. Stated in another way, federal 
taxes are now over three times as high as in 1932. The taxes collected from Wisconsin by the 
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federal government have increased from sixteen and one-half million to eighty-six and one-half 
million dollars during the same period. The tremendous growth of federal taxation in Wiscon- 
sin, over a period of years, is shown in Graph I. 


Graph I 
TAX COLLECTION OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
From Wisconsin: 1939 — 100% 
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and It is to be noted that 1938, rather than 1939, was the high point in federal taxation. The 

oe reduction in 1939 is due to a slump in business activities, incomes, etc., rather than to lower rates 
or abolition of existent taxes. For the most part, federal taxes are levied upon the previous 

dly year's status and the 1938 tax revenue had its basis in 1937 business. Business in 1937 was 

the better than 1938 and approximately equal to estimates for 1939. 

i Undoubtedly a better portrayal of the trend of federal taxes in Wisconsin is an analysis 

wee of its place in our total tax picture in 1932 and 1939. The per cent of the total Wisconsin tax 

ia dollar in 1932 and 1939 is shown in the graphs at the top of the next page. 


The increasingly important place of federal taxation in Wisconsin is seen in an analysis of 


at 

Graph II. Local government and local schools especially are receiving less of the total tax ‘‘pie” 
re. than formerly. In terms both of per cent and actual dollars, the decrease since 1932 has been 
se greater for local government than for schools. However, when one considers that many of the 
aX functions of the federal government have supplemented or replaced municipal obligations, the 


relative decrease in the revenue of local city governments may not be serious. As far as schools 
) are concerned, however, the reduction in dollars and in per cent of total tax revenue represents 
li- nearly a complete loss. The participation of the federal government in educational support, ex- 
cept for a few specific areas, is negligible. The need for general federal aid to education has 
been pressed frequently and reiterated constantly before legislative hearings. However, the out- 


ta 
Al look for federal support of the general elementary and secondary school program, at present, 
e appears none too bright. 
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Graph I 
FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL TAX COLLECTIONS IN WISCONSIN 
(In Per Cent) 
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The extensive advance of the federal government into the taxation field has an important 
bearing for education. As the federal government utilizes an increasing number of tax sources, 
the state and local governments are virtually denied using these types of revenue. Since educa- 
tion is dependent on state aid and local taxation for its support, reduction of sources of tax 
money for these units of government has a special significance for the schools. 


The taxes coming into the picture since 1932 are seen in contrasting the 1932 tax collec- 
tions with those of 1939 for both Wisconsin and the United States. A glance at Graph | 
shows that 1932 and 1933 were the last years of the era of low federal taxes, especially as far 
as Wisconsin is concerned. 


The federal income tax revenue from Wisconsin in 1932 and 1939 is shown in the fol- 
lowing graph. Since 1932 income taxes are based on 1931 incomes, the effects of the depres- 
sion do not appear in these figures. The full effects of the depression on income tax revenue defi- 
nitely appear in 1933 when the tax on incomes from Wisconsin produced only approximately 
one-half of the 1932 amount. 


Graph III 
FEDERAL INCOME TAX FROM WISCONSIN 1932 AND 1939 
Scale: 1” — $6,000,000 





1932 


The situation in Wisconsin is indicative of the national picture where the income tax of 1939 
was almost exactly twice as much as in 1932. The total collections for the entire U. S. in 1932 
were $1,056,756,698 and in 1939 were $2,151,374,597. 








In 1932 nothing was collected from a tax on excess profits, capital stock*, dividend or 
unjust enrichment taxes. These came into the tax picture for the first time in 1933. The 
amount of money collected from these sources in 1939 was slightly over three million dollars 
for Wisconsin and approximately one hundred sixty one million in the nation. 


* Except as collected under the stamp tax. 
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The amount collected in federal estate and gift taxes has increased greatly since 
1932. Graph IV shows the collections in Wisconsin in 1932 and 1939. 


Graph IV 
WISCONSIN ESTATE AND GIFT TAX TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Scale: 1” — $800,000 


1932 | 


Distilled spirits and wines on which federal taxes were paid in 1932 were of extremely 
small amounts and used (at least theoretically) for medicinal purposes. The total revenue from 
this source, paid by Wisconsin, was less than sixty thousand dollars in 1932. While Wisconsin 
is neither a producer of hard liquor nor of wine, to any great extent, the amount from this 
source paid out of Wisconsin was over three-fourths of a million dollars in 1939. In the total 
U. S., including the liquor and wine producing states, the real increase is revealed. A graph 
representing hardly more than a heavy line in 1932 is stretched into a long column of revenue 
seven years later. 





Graph V 
FEDERAL REVENUE FROM DISTILLED SPIRITS AND WINE 
(All States) 
Scale: 1” — $65,000,000 


1932 
1939 


While Wisconsin does not rate as a liquor-producing state, it holds high rank in the manu- 
facture of malt beverages. In fact, it appears that only two other states—New York and Penn- 
sylvania—pay a larger tax on fermented malt liquors than Wisconsin. Since 1932 was prior to 
the repeal of prohibition, malt liquor taxes did not provide a source of revenue at that time. 
In 1933 the amount collected from this source in Wisconsin was slightly over five and one-half 
million; in 1939 the Wisconsin collections were just short of twenty-eight million in federal 
tax revenue. j 

The tax income from tobacco and narcotics in Wisconsin has never been a major item and 
has decreased with the years. The relative amount paid by Wisconsin in 1932 and 1939 is 
shown in the following graph. 

Graph VI 
TOBACCO AND NARCOTICS FROM WISCONSIN 
Scale: 1” = $30,000 


1932 
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Stamp taxes levied on transfer of stocks and bonds, future delivery of produce, silver 
bullion, playing cards, etc., have likewise been of minor importance in Wisconsin over a period 
of time. These taxes hit their peak for both Wisconsin and the nation in 1934 and have since 
shown a definite decline. The amount collected in 1939 is higher than 1932 for the nation but 
lower for Wisconsin. ? 

Graph VII 
STAMP TAX COLLECTIONS FROM WISCONSIN 
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Manufacturers excises and miscellaneous taxes are most commonly spoken of as the in- 
direct or hidden taxes of the federal government. The manufacturers’ excise taxes are com- 
posed of the federal tax on lubricating oil and gasoline, tires, inner tubes, accessories, auto and 
truck chassis, electrical energy, refrigerators, radios, toilet preparations, sporting goods, cam- 
eras, firearms, chewing gum, etc. The major items under miscellaneous, as far as Wisconsin 
is concerned, are admissions to places of amusement, club dues and initiation fees. These taxes 
include several items not taxed in 1932 and the revenue is much higher in 1939. Graph VIII 
shows the increase. 
Graph VIII 
REVENUE FROM MANUFACTURE EXCISES AND MISCELLANEOUS TAXES 

Scale: 1” = $1,250,000 


1932 


1939 


Agricultural adjustment taxes have come and gone in the last eight years. These taxes 
became part of the revenue picture in 1934, reached its peak in 1935, and dwindled out in 
1936. The amount collected from Wisconsin in 1935 was approximately five and three-fourths 
million dollars. A Supreme Court ruling in that year prohibited the continued collection of 
these taxes and only remnants of the levy continued into the following year. 

Payroll taxes, the most recent addition to the federal tax family, were of little importance 
until 1937. In fact the minor collections made were classified as miscellaneous taxes prior to 
that time. Of course, social security taxes are the major share of present-day payroll taxes, but 
taxes for railroad employees contribute substantially to the total. Since no payroll taxes were in 
force in 1932 no comparison can be made with that year. However, a comparison with the 1937 
figure shows that social security (including railroad employees) taxes have doubled in two years. 
With a definite disposition on the part of the government to bring more people under the act, it is 
to be expected that this tax will continue to increase. This is especially true when one consid- 
ers that the amount of contribution for each employer and employee is set at one per cent of 
the total salary, until 1943, when the per cent is expected to be raised. When the contributions 
increase to the contemplated maximum of 3% for each employer and employee, the amount 
collected from the same payroll will obviously be three times the present amount. The growth 
in payroll taxes from 1937 to 1939 is shown in the following graph. 


Graph IX 
PAYROLL TAXES COLLECTED FROM WISCONSIN 
Scale: 1” = $2,500,000 


1937 
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It is contended by some that social security and payroll taxes are not taxes at all but pay- 
ment for special benefits accruing directly to the individual. While this is true in a way, it must 
be recognized that all taxes are payments for special benefits or services performed by govern- 
ment. The distinction is not sufficiently great to tempt the federal government to designate pay- 
roll levies by any name other than taxes. 

The preceding discussion is not in any sense a tirade against federal taxes. It is, as far as 
possible, a factual presentation of the federal tax increases over a period of years. An evalua- 
tion of the functions supported by federal revenue is clearly beyond the province of the present 
discussion. So is any analysis of how much of total public spending must be paid from cur- 
rent tax revenue and how much can be safely deferred. While not under discussion here, these 
problems are admittedly major issues in federal finance. 

Persons interested in or acquainted with education on a national front realize that only 
through federal support will all the children of America be given anything like equality of edu- 
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cational opportunity. It is hoped that as demands for public works, unemployment relief, old- 
age assistance, etc. decrease, the long delayed federal participation in the support of the gen- 
eral educational program of all states can become an actuality. Surely any unit of government 
playing so important a hand in our total tax picture must eventually assume more than a very 
minor obligation for the education of its future citizens and taxpayers. 


Federal Taxes Collected From Wisconsin 
and Total United States 


Year Wisconsin 
ee a $16,525,913 
CF, eae eee re 19,093,124 
Yes ae eee 43,499,643 
ee eee 51,558,702 
NG) Sn ecoowaeee 58,056,702 
5 ae eT eee ee 81,239,424 
BAG: ccuuacam@s wane 96,981,215 
5 Se ne 86,406,707 


United States 
$1,557,729,043 
1,619,839,224 
2,672,239,194 
3,299,435,571 
3,520,208,382 
4,653,195,312 
5,658,765,315 
5,181,573,954 


SOURCES OF FEDERAL TAXES 


Income Taxation 


Year Wisconsin 
SOAe ot. cameo amion $15,156,868 
ee eee 7,593,132 
UN i pee vise 7,796,324 
NDS: 2: dace cirines manda 12,306,619 
ae eee 14,839,660 
ee eee eee 27,581,811 
ID Ss en eco ctergnikons 36,990,496 
SOP a acwnmmaamnmae 31,102,661 


United States 
$1,056,756,698 
746,791,404 
817,025,340 
1,099,230,383 
1,412,938,304 
2,148,663,876 
2,586,243,954 
2,151,374,597 


Excess Profits, Capital Stock.* Dividend or 
Unjust Enrichment Tax 


Year Wisconsin 
| SE ee epee ee ne es 
BGA? See soe gale wemae 
25, oe aes $1,928,338 
(ae 1,645,183 
MO! scckacaaement 1,750,198 
MD caitardnias se naps 2,692,252 
| reese eee 3,412,346 
a a ee re 3,020,156 - 


(* Does not include Capital Stock transfer under Stamp Tax) 


Estate and Gift 


United States 


$133,028,083 
99,030,084 
109,850,832 
168,677,201 
182,134,344 
160,942,716 


United States 
$47,422,313 
34,309,724 
113,138,364 
212,111,959 
378,839,515 
305,547,766 
416,874,065 
360,715,210 


United States 
$8,703,963 
7,943,876 
89,951,747 
195,457,893 
256,337,600 
312,660,987 
294,786,143 
324,458,707 


United States 


Year Wisconsin 
OS a ee nee oe $229,756 
ee eae 319,054 
Ge eee Oe ee 787,101 
ee eee 1,522,056 
Le St 6,533,029 
1g a nee 7,068,665 
3) a ee ee en 6,911,898 
MRO asic resieed Sis 3,717,345 
Distilled Spirits and Wine 
Year Wisconsin 
Oe aie ne he ai oe $57,075 
(5 Ee REE ee ett 65,244 
BSA = ch eeevcuk 521,021 
| 2 Geencoe Reece, Nenetens 568,280 
SSS ae ee ee 635,841 
BAT “wwiwubeiacenans 826,383 
2 a ee cere 898,542 
ee coe a eee 761,930 
Malt Liquor 
Year Wisconsin 
NE a | Ga teres 
5 eee Bremen $5,628,196* 


$35,760,231* 
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[0 . tS eaee ee 21,303,531* 169,338,300* 
| 2 a et ae Ee 22,910,281 215,563,879 
OC RRS etree Be 26,995,273 249,126,437 
5) ae ee ate a 30,484,167 281,584,100 
LL): a See ne 29,592,556 273,192,458 
Re 2 kee ee 27,900,354 263,340,994 
(* Inc. collections under prohibition enforcement) 
Tobacco and Narcotics 
Year Wisconsin United States 
Gp LESS Bees $148,730 $399,099,782 
ROR i Sars a ee 115,826 403,196,127 
I wien ee 111,793 425,664,167 
BE eee 107,609 459,759,238 
RRM St cae ote 100,051 501,719,757 
|, 7 eee ee Ree 105,269 552,827,638 
I ig cilia wicca So eet 100,213 568,756,132 
BR ecu e cies 96,634 580,731,294 
Stamp Taxes 
Year Wisconsin United States 
NAR a ote ees $766,880 $32,240,820 
35 nae 770,883 57,338,202 
i merle arenes 848,274 66,580,038 
| > a ae ea 839,053 43,133,373 
NO a calicans ek 686,088 68,989,886 
Ls | ga a oe 636,514 69,919,336 
je Le ee 629,702 46,232,991 
Lo ee eee a aD 669,440 41,082,839 


Manufacture Excises and Miscellaneous Taxes 


Year Wisconsin United States 
1 0 ee eee at SD $166,604 $13,505,467 
1 a ee ae ce 4,600,169 334,499,660 
J) 2a ae ee 6,941,157 486,090,269 
SI ascii nisi 5,939,236 448,926,404 
ete 6,268,476 470,768,844 
LF: ene eee ee 6,960,371 547,569,100 
3 nee 6,591,851 547,885,002 
DS i pepe sealant ee 6,397,823 558,498,732 
Agricultural Adjustment Tax 
Year Wisconsin United States 
OMe Scncucuswneus Sauna |) Sakae 
DAN ccna Sackbaaey Vee eeety |” ceeaneeee 
Tara $3,262,104  $371,422,886 
a a ae 5,720,385 526,222,358 
Re ada ees 248,086 71,637,207 
SS cemcta chee “odes | Ceoeeenneiaenien 
BPs cccientnncaeks | Ga | meee 
EDO sass cec dees | - eee | eon 
Payroll Taxes 

Year Wisconsin United States 
9992 acne cccekce= | Sees ©  Gaeeeeee 
SONA 2 oa ee See | Se eeina ee eer 
198 ccccncctmiars “sense, Geaeneones 
199) cccnccecesens acecesews © cease 
194s J kdaddns” mae. | saa 
1 AR ee $4,883,992 $265,745,308 
C5. gle ee eee ae 11,853,611 742,660,226 
SO oi ect edcwee 12,740,364 740,428,865 
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THINGS YOU SHOULD ANON WOODY TEN 


. Did any teachers in Wisconsin have 
Tenure prior to 1937? 


. When the original law was drafted and 
presented to the legislature was the 
proposal to provide for a probationary 
period of 1-2-3 or 5 years? When was 
the law to go into effect? 


- Do other states have tenure? If so, how 
many have all or nearly all-state tenure 
—2-3-5-10-13-16? How many states have 
some sort of security of employment for 
their teachers—5-13-19-26? 


. Since passage what changes have been 
made in the original Wisconsin law? 


. About how many rural teachers in Wis- 


consin were qualified for tenure? 300- 
450-1,000-1,400? 


. One of the objections to the tenure law, 


raised by school boards is that it leads 
to expensive litigation. How many 
cases have been carried to court in 
Wisconsin since the tenure law was 
passed in 1937? 


. Generally speaking, what is “just 


cause” for the dismissal of a teacher? 


. Why is the advisory referendum next 


month an unfair measure of public sen- 
timent concerning teacher tenure? 


. Why does the WEA continue to sup- 


port the Tenure Law? 
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Out The Educational Program 


: IS a truism that parents desire for their 
children advantages beyond those they them- 
selves have enjoyed. This sentiment and philos- 
ophy is probably even more poignant in educa- 
tion than it is in other social and economic 
phases of life. As a natural consequence, schools 
have improved with each generation. Tempo- 
tary set-backs have been sustained, of course, 
but by and large schools are better educational 
institutions with each succeeding decade. 

The philosophy that democratic processes in 
government, guaranteeing group and individual 
freedom, demand an educated ‘citizenry for 
their survival was accorded early recognition. 
The implementation of this philosophy saw tax- 
supported schools established, their scope broad- 
ened and the effect of their influence nearly 
universalized. Education for the wealthy only, 
or education whose major source of support 
was voluntary community contributions, has 
been superceded by the practice of making 
available to all children a good basic education 
supplied by tax revenue. 

However, while tax-supported schools are 
the backbone of public education and have 
achieved extensively in the improvement of 
educational conditions, they have never been 
granted financial support sufficient to provide 
all the facilities which school people and par- 
ents have felt were essential for a comprehen- 
sive, well rounded and complete educational 
program. As a result, there has continued over 
an extended period, voluntary community sup- 
port of educational activities and diverse means 
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and methods of supplying educational services 
and facilities from sources of revenue other than 
taxation. It is estimated that last year approxi- 
mately $840,000 was raised in the local com- 
munities of Wisconsin without tax levy for the 
support of worthwhile educational activities. 
The median high school of the state raises 
$820; the median amount raised was $5.48 for 
each pupil. 

In many of the tabulations the median and 
average figure are substantially different. The 
average figure, influenced to a considerable ex- 
tent by the amounts from the larger schools, is 
not very indicative of either the amounts ob- 
tained or the amount spent in the smaller 
schools. The median figure, on the other hand, 
describes rather well the situation in the smaller 
high school, since the majority of the high 
schools in Wisconsin are not large. In a few 
cases a particular activity is self supporting in 
the average school but not in the median. This 
is true, for example, of athletics. In the aver- 
age high school the “take” from this activity 
exceeds the total spent for athletics outside of 
tax funds. In the median high school, however, 
the funds obtained from athletics are less than 
the non-tax revenue spent for that purpose. 
The practice of holding school fairs, giving 
class plays, etc. to provide money to help sup- 
port football, basketball, track, and other forms 
of athletics still appears to be prevalent in the 
smaller high schools. 

Student tours appear to bring in more money 
than is spent for that purpose in the median 
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and average school. However, it is apparent 
that seven times as many schools spent money 
for tours as received an income from that source 
in 1938-39. This means, of course, that many 
schools underwrite completely the cost of stu- 
dent tours from other sources or use school 
transportation facilities to provide them. If 
only the schools receiving an income from stu- 
dent tours were tabulated to secure the median 
expenditure figure, the median expenditure 
would be approximately equal to the amount 
of income received from that source. 

Need for more money to finance various 
schoo] activities is often a signal to try out for 
a class or school play, according to reports. 
Approximately 93% of all high schools report 
class plays as a source of income, with the 
median amount being $89.09 per school. Other 
major sources of ‘“‘outside’’ revenue used by the 
majority of schools are admissions to music 
activities, charges for school publications (in- 
cluding papers and annuals), and forensics. 

Sixty-three per cent of the schools reporting 
charged admission to music activities in 
1938-39 and cleared about $68 in the median 
school. Not only do these public programs 
procure sources of revenue used to promote 
music in our schools, beyond the limit set 
by tax appropriation, but they, as do most of 
the other “extra” activities, also give the pupils 





Athletics pay their way in large high schools, 
but not in small, where class plays, etc. help 
“foot the bill”. 





a fine educational experience in appearing be. 
fore large public gatherings. 

Publications were issued in 58% of the high 
schools with the median annual income at $148. 
This represents about $40 less than the median 
school spent in supporting this activity. Com- 
munity contacts and experience in setting up 
“the real thing’’ make publications a valuable 
educational experience for the pupils and fosters 
a Closer tie-up between the home, the com- 
munity, and the school. 

Debate, oratory, extemporaneous speaking, 
dramatic readings, etc. are very significant edu- 
cational experiences for the pupils participating. 
For pupils, especially in small schools, to en- 
gage in these activities only within the school, 
without a sizeable audience, is hardly the most 
life-like situation. To make the experience con- 
form as closely as possible to the type of situa- 
tions in which pupils become a part after their 
formal schooling is over, it is necessary to build 
up ‘‘audience groups”. Some schools have found 
interscholastic debate, public discussions, etc. the 
most satisfactory method of building interest. 
To support such a program usually requires 
some revenue in addition to that granted from 
tax funds (if any). Three-fourths of all schools 
reporting indicate that they support forensics 
from non-tax sources. In slightly over one-half 
the schools (56%) forensics provided a source 
of revenue. Admission charges usually account 
for this income. The amount collected is small, 
usually because the price is low and because 
forensics, less spectacular than some of the other 
school activities, have less box office appeal. 
The amount received in the median school is 
only $15.26. However, this was only about $7 
less than the median school spent, exclusive of 
tax revenue in their support. 

Other sources of revenue, many of them 
quite productive but used in a more limited 
number of schools, were: school fairs, carni- 
vals, minstrel shows, profit on food and candy 
stands and cafeteria, as well as rental fees of 
various kinds. In one-sixth of the schools re- 
porting the Parent-Teacher association fur- 
nished funds for worthwhile school activities. 
The revenue provided by this organization helps 
support a type of educational program closely 
correlated with present day needs but not as 
yet accepted for complete tax support by the 
school community. A few specific citations of 
supplies and services supported by local Parent- 
Teacher organizations are given in the follow- 
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ing illustrations: Included in the list are radio 
and loud speaking systems; machines and pro- 
jectors for visual education, as well as film 
service, films and pictures; medical and dental 
service, hot lunches and milk; skating rinks, 
playground equipment and hiring directors for 
supervised playground instruction on a year 
around basis; musical instruments and uni- 
forms, and aids to needy students through the 
provision of books, material, and clothes. 

School Betterment Clubs, Service Clubs, and 
individual contributions swelled non-tax rev- 
enue budgets in a number of communities. 
Band Mothers organizations operated in 42% 
of the schools reporting and the median amount 
contributed by this group was $159 per school 
in 1938-39. Band mothers are usually pri- 
marily interested in the development of a spe- 
cific phase of public education; viz., music. 
They have been extremely active in securing 
revenue for the purchase of band instruments, 
uniforms, paying travel costs of the band, etc. 
Many communities owe a direct vote of thanks 
to the band mothers for the high quality of 
music instruction in their schools. 

Service clubs, such as Kiwanis, Rotary, etc. 
have shown an active interest in the support 
of an improved educational program. Some- 
times this interest is centered in particular indi- 
viduals who, without help, would not be able 
to obtain an education; and sometimes it is 
directed to the improvement of the total school 
program. Whichever direction it takes, the in- 
terest and financial support of these groups are 
welcome additions to the tax-supported educa- 
tional program. 

The money secured through these various 
activities, while not from taxation, is from com- 
munity sources in a very real sense, and ought 
to be used only in support of essentially worth- 
while educational activities of the community. 
A perusal of the activities supported reveals that 
they are definitely a part of a well rounded 
school program,—activities which parents gen- 
erally demand for their children as desirable 
educational experiences. A summary of the 
types of activities supported in the median 
school in all or part from non-tax revenue in- 
clude: athletics, tours, forensics, music activi- 
ties, publications, including the school paper 
and annual, library and reference books, and 
in several cases even textbooks, towels, locks, 
various articles of school equipment and sup- 
plies, class gift to schools, the purchase of 
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musical instruments, nursery school instruction, 
recreation and playground improvement, sum- 
mer and special instruction, and purchase of 
food and milk for the school pupils. 

Parents and others assisting in the improve- 
ment of the amount or quality of education in 
any community are to be commended. Tax sup- 
ported schools are, of course, the main fare of 
public education without which public education 
would perish. Additional money supplied by 
voluntary community support and activities fills 
in the slack places and rounds out the school 
program. It is an essential component of a 
sound educational program. 

The median and average amount expended 
for each type of educational service and facility 
is shown in the following table. As stated be- 
fore, the average in a number of cases is in- 
fluenced to a marked extent by a number of 
rather substantial amounts from the larger high 
schools. This figure describes rather well the 
situation in the larger school systems. The me- 
dian figure, on the other hand, is quite indica- 
tive of the expenditures in the smaller schools 
of the state. 

Table I 


Educational Expenditures Outside of 
Tax Funds 1938-39 


Per Cent of 
No.of Schools 
Schools Reporting 
Forensics 160 74.07 
a $22.81 
Average --------- 52.10 
Athletics 207 95.83 
Renan 6k $311.25 
AMEE 2555 669.85 
Music Activity 164 75.93 
Median —-------- $ 92.00 
BUCO o2525.-4 187.39 
Publications 139 64.35 
TI ccoictcaccs $189.06 
Average ....... 389.12 
Tours 77 35.65 
pS eee $42.50 
TORR OIN  ccrtsrieisnen 97.40 
Library Books 35 16.20 
yO See $25.00 
AONE cn cicnda 65.90 
Text or Reference 27 13.43 
pS eS $212.50 
ANGEE. once 452.71 
Towels . 17 7.87 
GY $107.50 
Average ...-... 228.07 
Locks 32 14.81 
Median ~__------- $46.67 
POUR on cscs 62.71 
School Equipment 39 18.06 
ao ae $ 58.33 
Average ....-..- 632.14 
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School Supplies 


Sedien 5.5.-4-8 $ 35.00 

Anetage ........ 204.22 
Tools 

Median .....=.. $ 10.00 

averse ........ 270.79 
Class Gifts 

Memon Woo... 8 $37.14 

Mvemne .--.. =. 56.38 
Musical Instruments 

oT $102.86 

Ayetage ....... 158.65 
Food and Milk 

Median ~.....--- $ 69.00 

O_o 162.50 
Nursery 

Diedian —=2+-_- $80.00 

ae a eae 75.00 
Recreation 

Ot re $51.67 

myetage .-..=.-=- 96.79 
Playground 

TS $ 53.33 

mupriege: === 148.68 
Summer Instruction 

Median 1... $175.00 

myverage ......._ 205.36 
Special Instruction 

Median ......... $ 85.00 

Avetage .......- 121.50 
All Other 

Median ______-__- $158.93 

Average =......- 387.10 


Per Cent of 
No.of Schools 
Schools Reporting 
18 8.33 
3 1.39 
88 40.74 
66 30.56 
29 13.43 
2 9 
29 13.43 
16 7.41 
14 6.48 
8 3.70 
105 48.61 


The table is interpreted in the following 
manner: The median amount (exclusive of tax 
money) spent for forensics was $22.81 and 
the average was $52.10. One hundred and sixty 
schools reported money, other than tax revenue, 
spent for this purpose. The schools which re- 
ported spending non-tax revenue in support of 
forensics were 74.07 per cent of the total num- 
ber reporting. Each of the other headings is 
interpreted in a similar manner. 

Table II shows the sources of revenue of the 
non-tax funds provided in the several com- 
munities. The table is interpreted as follows: 
School plays produce $89.09 in the median high 
school in 1938-39. The average amount from 
this source was $111.68. This source of revenue 
is utilized in 200 schools which represents 92.59 
per cent of all schools reporting. The other 
headings are interpreted in the same manner. 


Table II 


Sources of Revenue Outside Tax 
Funds 1938-39 


School Plays 


Median ~-------- $ 89.09 
YY re 111.68 
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Per Cent of 
No. 0 Schools 


Schools Reporting 


200 92.59 





Per Cent of 


No. of Schools 
Schools Reporting 
School Fairs 13 6.02 
eee $ 85.00 
Aserage:. -2--=--5 114.83 
Carnivals 47 21.76 
Median: ..-. 24 $101.67 
ANGrAge o— 23s 135.83 
Minstrel Shows 13 6.02 
Median —....---- $ 47.50 
Avetage ......=- 100.78 
Activity Program 72 33.33 
Median, ~......5. $162.50 
ANGIRe W25..- = 417.02 
P.T.A. Organization 33 15.28 
Medien -.2.....-4 $48.33 
Avetage ......--.- 58.95 
Band Mothers 91 42.13 
Median .......<. $158.93 
Average ....-=-= 228.99 
Study Clubs 6 2.78 
MCNAIR onic $15.00 
ANGIARC 228 an 38.33 
School Betterment 
Clubs 5 2.5% 
Median =... $ 5750 
Avetage 2... 4. ESt2.72 
Service Clubs 20 9.26 
oT a ie $45.00 
VerOee. i252 tc 91.80 
Profit on Candy, 
Food 101 46.76 
DCR oa $25.19 
Average ..-+-=.- 51.83 
Scholarship 9 4.17 
ee $109.38 
Avetaee. .22255- 129.80 
Cafeteria Profit 10 4.63 
en $ 45.00 
Average ....... 126.53 
Individual 
Contributions 25 11.57 
Median ......_- $ 77.50 
Averge 8... 147.30 
Forensics 120 55.56 
Meten -.5-<s.0c8 $15.26 
BNCTORE Qo cue weccs 33.25 
Athletics 202 93.52 
Megan a2. 52 $280.56 
Average  ........ 704.02 
Music Activity 137 63.43 
WE cao $ 67.86 
Averape —....... 146.97 
Publications 123 56.94 
Median. ooo $147.92 : 
Average =..--.-- 379:97 
Tours 11 5.09 
Median 2.2.5.4 $137.50 
Average ....._.- 169.44 
Books, Towels, Etc. 89 41.20 
Medan 2..-—5..3 $229.17 
Average .2..--.= 507.43 
All Other Sources 92 42.59 
Median ~.---.__- $160.00 
i 357.14 
TOTAL AMOUNT PER SCHOOL: 
NE oe rah Bee oo we enews $ 820.00 
FA a pe ES a eRe ONE ees, y ean ane 1843.84 
AMOUNT PER PUPIL: 
PIRI Sani nelunwcaan waeeeneee $5.48 
De ee ae eer oe ey nee 6.23 
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Age disaster dips down from darkened 
skies without warning. A roaring, funnel- 
shaped scourge of maddened wind touches the 
earth, cutting a wide swath of destruction. A 
few dreadful moments, and the tornado passes. 
What before was a tranquil scene now is one 


of horror, misery, destruction. Human lives 
have been taken. Other bodies, badly mangled 
but still alive, are being pulled from wreckage. 
Homes have been blown away— 

A clear-cut case for the Red Cross. The in- 
jured must be treated, the. victims rescued, 
whole families must be sheltered and fed in the 
emergency, financial aid must be given in re- 
building and refurnishing homes. Red Cross 
chapters have, time after time, handled such 
emergencies effectively, thorough training and 
preparedness for such a crisis standing them in 
good stead. 

In many such catastrophes members of the 
Junior Red Cross in the stricken community, 
or from outside the community, have helped 
admirably in providing money and otherwise 
lending assistance needed in such emergencies. 
Proudly they have done themselves, respond- 
ing to a feeling of responsibility and desire to 
help, just as their parents, brothers, sisters did. 
Wisconsin’s Junior Red Cross members, of 
which there are now 192,000 enrolled in junior 
and senior high schools in the state, have along 
with the Juniors of other states come to the 
fore in work of this kind. 

Juniors, in contributing thousands of dollars 
for relief and rehabilitation of children refugees 
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in the Ohio—Mississippi flood crisis, proved 
their right to official recognition and training 
for disaster relief work of a more active nature. 
Their donations made possible the sending of 
thousands of toys, books, and games into flood 
refugee camps. Great quantities of this mate- 
rial and other articles to replace those children 
had lost were made by the Juniors themselves 
in manual training and domestic science classes. 

Juniors long felt, however, that in addition 
to donating money, toys or other essentials, 
there was a definite place for their older mem- 
bers, as trained volunteers, on the scene of dis- 
asters. They wanted more definite duties, more 
recognition for their work, better organization. 

As a result, beginning with this school year, 
the Junior Red Cross has been given an official 
place in Red Cross disaster relief operations. 
Provision has been made for immediate organi- 
zation of Junior Red Cross Disaster Relief 
Corps in all those chapters in which secondary 
schools are enrolled. 

Those who among Wisconsin’s Juniors are 
above 14 years of age, and who have the per- 
mission of their parents to engage in disaster 
relief work, are eligible to join the corps. They 
should be students in the upper three grades of 
high schools. Each corps should be no larger 
than the needs of the chapter make necessary. 
Necessary qualifications are ability to assume 
responsibility, possession of good judgment, 
good character, good physical condition and 
willingness to take orders. 

Organization and operation of a Junior Red 
Cross Disaster Relief Corps is being done in 
cooperation with the Disaster Relief Commit- 
tee of the local Red Cross chapter. Definite 
arrangements for release of corps members from 
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school will be made as a disaster or an emer- 
gency occurs, making it necessary for the corps 
to be called into action. Approval from the 
proper school authorities must, of course, be 
secured for designated Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers to serve with the corps. 

Such tasks as messenger or guide service, fur- 
nishing bicycles, assisting in recreation activi- 
ties, helping group work leaders, are sugges- 
tions for Junior Red Cross Disaster Relief Corps 
activity. Juniors may assist in information desk 
service, pertorm clerical work at chapter or dis- 
aster relief headquarters, check supplies, dis- 
tribute mail, help in mimeographing and filing 
work, cooperate with the disaster relief com- 
mittee’s amateur radio service, and do countless 
other services of this nature. Specific assign- 
ments may be made by the director of the dis- 
aster field operations. Working through the 
corps, the Junior Red Cross may also raise 
money, collect toys, games, books, handwork 
materials, whenever needed by disaster victims. 


In refugee camps, older Juniors will render 
a valuable service in organizing play periods, 
supervising games and conducting story-telling 
groups to keep up the morale of child refugees 
in the trying emergency period of a disaster. 

Training of Junior corps members will con- 
sist of classes of instruction in Red Cross dis- 
aster relief, chapter organization, policies and 
procedure, and in first aid. Girls who are mem- 
bers may in addition take the course in Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick. 

Participation of the corps in disasters outside 





The training of youth, through 
the Junior Red Cross, has been of 
great assistance to relief authori- 
ties in time of disaster. We are 
pleased that a number of Wis- 
consin schools are active in this 
phase of Red Cross work. 





the local chapter territory will be requested 
through national headquarters by the director 
of the disaster field operation. Upon approval 
from national headquarters, steps will then be 
taken by the corps to secure cooperation of the 
proper school authorities to bring the Junior 
Red Cross into action. 

As the Red Cross program includes disaster 
prevention as well as aid and rehabilitation, 
Juniors are being asked in forest areas to give 
their support in forest fire prevention, in co- 
operation with the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. During the opening weeks of school, this 
service will consist of distributing posters on 
fire prevention. In addition, teachers are being 
asked to arrange discussions in the classroom 
on the subject of forest preservation. 


Juniors have enthusiastically endorsed this 
plan for disaster relief work within their ranks. 
Before the school year is well advanced it is 
expected that many Junior Disaster Corps will 
be formed throughout Wisconsin, further 
facilitating disaster relief preparedness in local 
chapters. 

Answering a long recognized need, the idea 
of organizing the corps already has, since the 
plan was revealed, drawn widespread favorable 
comment from Junior Red Cross groups and 
senior chapters. Consequently this new school 
year, the first in which opportunity to organize 
Junior Red Cross Disaster Relief Corps has 
been afforded, is expected to be a banner year 
in progress of the Junior Red Cross in disaster 
relief work. 
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SCOTT H. GOODNIGHT 


Dean of The Summer Session 
University of Wisconsin 


| 
The 1940 U4. 


N. E. A. Meeting 


ay the N. E. A. meeting in Milwaukee, 

June 30 to July 4, the University of 
Wisconsin’s summer session is the one to which 
teachers who desire to attend some sessions of 
the big conference will naturally turn. Madison 
is only eighty miles from Milwaukee, a two- 
hour drive for those who have their own cars. 
For those who do not, frequent bus and train 
service makes the transportation problem easy. 
Lectures and classes on the campus are sched- 
uled from 7:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., so that 
afternoon and evening sessions of the confer- 
ence may be attended without missing classes. 
Correspondence now indicates that many teach- 
ers in distant parts of the country are planning 
to come to Wisconsin this summer because of 
the opportunity thus presented. 


Elementary Principals’ Association 


Immediately after the N. E. A. meeting, the 
national department of the Elementary Prin- 
cipals’ Association will convene on the Univer- 
sity campus for its annual two-week session, 
July 8 to 19. Although this conference usually 
occurs in the city which is host to the N. E. A., 
its officers elected to place it in Madison this 
year because of the superior opportunities pre- 
sented here by the cooperation of the School of 
Education, the Laboratory School and the Work 
Shop staffs. Two credits may be earned by those 
who wish credit. 


The general theme of the Fourth Annual 
Conference is “Enriching the Elementary 
School Curriculum’. The program will include 


of W 
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a series of demonstrations and observations for 
the first hour in the morning. The remainder 
of the morning will be devoted to general as- 
semblies at which outstanding leaders in ele- 
mentary education will speak. The afternoon 
work will include a seminar meeting of one 
hour and a half. A wide variety of seminars 
are offered to meet the interests and needs of 
those attending. 

Separate seminars are organized to deal with 
enrichment of the curriculum in each of the 
following areas: social studies, language arts, 
science and health, exceptional children, rural 
schools, and also seminars on radio and visual 
aids, new techniques in supervision, and pro- 
grams of educational interpretation for the 
elementary school. 

The course is under the general direction of 
J. Murray Lee, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion. Outstanding leaders who will participate 
in the program include Neal Bills, W. C. Crox- 
ton, Prudence Cutright, Howard A. Dawson, 
Ethel Falk, W. S. Gray, Willard Givens, Carter 
V. Good, William H. Kilpatrick, S. A. Kirk, 
Dorothy La Salle, Bernice Leary, Lois Nemec, 
Paul Misner, Edwin H. Reeder, Kate Wofford, 
J. Wayne Wrightstone and many members of 
the regular staff of the Summer Session. 


Workshops 


Getting away from the formalized lecture, 
assigned reading and examination routine in 
favor of concentration on problems of special 
interest to the individual is the general idea 
back of the modern educational workshop. 
Wisconsin has planned two such for the com- 
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ing summer, one each on the elementary and 
secondary school levels. To experienced teach- 
ers the services of specially designated staff 
members will be available in the investigation 
of their self appointed tasks. 

In the Elementary Workshop, the facilities 
of the Curriculum Laboratory, an excellent 
library of children’s books, and an elementary 
textbook collection will enable teachers to study 
and evaluate materials. The Summer Labora- 
tory School will be available for observation. 
The Workshop will attempt to bring together 
all these facilities for the benefit of teachers, 
supervisors, principals, or others interested in 
elementary education. 

Individual students who join the Workshop 
may wish to develop units of work in social 
studies, science, or in other areas of child in- 
terest, to plan means of evaluating pupil 
growth, to organize a reading program based 
on research and providing for development in 
all important aspects. 

Groups of teachers from a community may 
wish to work upon a common problem, such 
as the objectives, scope, and sequence of a lan- 
guage arts program for the elementary school 
or a plan for adjusting instruction to varied 
interests and abilities of pupils. Unity of pur- 
pose and similar professional ideals result from 
the study of a common problem by teachers of 
different grades and subject-matter fields. 

The program and workshop for teachers in 
secondary schools has in view the problems of 
reorganization that confront communities and 
individuals in adapting schools to the needs of 
the day amid the present rapidly shifting social 
conditions. 

The development of instructional materials 
and plans, the study of means for meeting the 
needs of adolescents, the building of plans and 
instruments of evaluation, and the examination 
of the many problems of democratic admin- 
istration encountered in conducting a secondary 
school program are some of the areas in which 
individual problems may fall. The workshop is 
ideally suited to those who come with a specific 
interest or problem and wish to devote all, or 
a major portion of their time during the sum- 
mer to intensive work on this interest or prob- 
lem. Superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
department heads and committee chairmen will 
readily realize that the workshop is an exceed- 
ingly fine means of securing assistance for a 
faculty committee or a group of educational 
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workers who are studying specific educational 
problems. 

The Workshop staff will be best qualified to 
deal with problems and interests in the follow. 
ing areas: junior and senior high school cur. 
riculum, junior and senior high school admin. 
istration and supervision, general education in 
the secondary school, English, speech, social 
studies, science, mathematics, home economics, 
health, women’s physical education, reading 
and evaluation. 

Arrangements will be made whereby staff 
members from a single school system who are 
registered in the Workshop in Elementary Edu- 
cation and the Workshop in Secondary Educa- 
tion may work cooperatively on problems 
relating to their own school system. 


Eight-Week Courses 


The nine-week courses for graduates that 
have been given in recent years, have been 
reduced by vote of the faculty to eight weeks. 
Furthermore, a greater elasticity has been intro- 
duced by the provisions that all courses in this 
category may be taken for either six or eight 
weeks, and that many courses in the 100 group 
are offered on this basis, so that advanced un- 
dergraduates may avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity as well as graduates. For graduates, a 
year of residence credit may be satisfied by four 
eight-week sessions, four six- and one eight- 
week sessions or six six-week sessions. 

The Institute for Administrators will be held 
as usual, July 15 to 19. A broad program is in 
preparation that will provide areas of interest 
for all administrative officers in schools. 


New Dormitories 


Fortunately, the housing situation at the 
University will be greatly improved this year 
by the addition of space in the new lake-shore 
dormitories. Elizabeth Waters Hall, that will 
accommodate 480 women, is located on the 
slope of Observatory Hill commanding a superb 
view over Lake Mendota from end to end. 
There is probably no dormitory in the entire 
middle west that has scenic beauty to equal it. 
The Hall is nearing completion and the sum- 
mer session guests will be the first to occupy it. 

The new dormitories for men farther on and 
directly on the lake shore will also be open for 
occupancy this summer, one for married couples. 
Barnard and Chadbourne will be reserved for 
the music clinic, July 8 to 27. 
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LET’S BROADCAST 


Anne Baumgartner 
Seymour High School 


oo the radio as a means of broadening 
our school program is not a new idea in 
itself. Fortunate, indeed, are those schools whose 
facilities make possible an alliance between 
classroom work and radio broadcasts. But there 
are extensive possibilities for applying ideas 
used in the radio broadcast. 

For several months, I have supervised stu- 
dent broadcasts conducted, not over an actual 
network, but in the classroom. In our English 
II class, upon completion of a certain type of 
work, we organize a program with the purpose 
of bringing out the high-lights of that par- 
ticular section of work. 

For example, the novel Silas Marner is read 
by many Sophomore groups. After our consid- 
eration and analysis of the story, we organize 
our broadcast. It is our aim to include varied 
activities which bring out student abilities as 
well as impress ideas on student minds. 

Included in our program, conducted by our 
student announcer were: F 


The author meets her radio audience; An autobio- 
graphical sketch in which a student acts as the author. 

Sales talk on the book: To bring out the merits 
of the story. 

Skits from the novel: Sections of the story re- 
written in play form and produced. 

Comic Scenes: Gossip at the Rainbow Inn. A new 
dialogue written for the characters in the original 
plot. 

Questionnaires: Covers main events. Conducted 
like a school where those failing to answer get the 


ong. 

Fashion Show: Fashion expert discusses modes 
and trends for costumes of the period. 

Broadcast of a Race: Giving a modern tempo to 
the story. Wildfire, the horse, features in the race. 

Impersonations: Some to be guessed by audience; 
some explained previously. 

Food Advisor offers suggestions: In relation to the 
Christmas party and other meals mentioned. 

These suggestions might be continued into 
a wide range of experience. The broadcast idea 
can easily be used in other English work and 
a variety of other subjects if the teacher will 
use a little ingenuity. Surely the students enjoy 
themselves while acquiring valuable additions 
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in knowledge and activity. 1 have found that 
“doing what the student likes to do’ can be 
applied in a very worthwhile manner. 


TEACHING CITIZENSHIP ON A 
COMPARISON BASIS 
George Richards 
Union Free High School, Eagle River 
MS‘ freshmen in high school find the 
study of government very difficult and 
uninteresting, hence the task of the citizenship 
teacher is first to stimulate interest, then pro- 
ceed to teach the subject matter. 

One of the most practical as well as one of 
the most interesting means of presenting the 
study of government to young high school 
people appears to be through the means of 
comparison. The first step calls for setting up 
in the minds of the pupils the three branches of 
the government: legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial. The second movement should be a strong 
and intensive study of the Constitution of the 
United States. Then proceed into a study of the 
setup of the Federal government, using the 
three branches of government as the mile posts 
upon which to discuss the material. The fourth 
step is the presenting of the State government, 
thereby showing the excellent comparison be- 
tween the two phases of our national life. 

The introduction of the three branches of 
the government is generally not difficult since 
most of the people have already met with 
the terms in earlier work in civics. The second 
step may bring out difficulties because children 
of freshman age, like many grown ups, are 
afraid to read the Constitution of the United 
States. But study of the Constitution in easy 
strides will soon break the ice, and before the 
student realizes it he is reading one of the 
most famous documents ever written, and to 
his surprise he is able to understand it with a 
brief explanation now and then by the teacher. 

Once the student is acquainted with the 
Constitution the remaining steps are relatively 
easy for both student and teacher. The Federal 
government can then be explained and estab- 
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lished firmly in the mind of the young student 
because we have legal proof of every activity 
in the Constitution. Continuously, during the 
study of the Constitution and the work on the 
Federal government, the teacher can stress the 
point that the study of State government will 
be even easier. The more thoroughly the Con- 
stitution is understood at the outset, the easier 
will be the Federal government and so on 
through the course. That idea set firmly in 
mind encourages the student to good, earnest 
work at the beginning of the course, and in- 
terest is immediately evident, discipline ceases 
to be even a minor problem and less than half 
way through the first semester the teacher can 
see the tremendous improvements in the entire 
class. 


By the time the class gets to the study of 
State Government, which will probably be with 
the turn of the second semester, the teaching 
job is merely one of regulating responses in 
class, and on occasion explaining knotty ques- 
tions raised by the class. For three years this 
method of presentation has been used by the 
author, and each year the students seem to 
progress faster and with greater enjoyment and 
enthusiasm for the course. 


In conjunction with the layout as presented, 
one day each week is devoted exclusively to 
study of current events from some readable 
publication. As the class progresses a little 
time is spent each day in pointing out daily 
happenings in government circles. In less than 
a semester the classes learn to understand the 
function of government from not only the class 
and the teacher, but from the newspapers, 
magazines, and from probably as important an 
outlet as any—the radio. 

Also with the suggested arrangement the 
use of bulletin board space is the third aid to 
the teacher. At first it will probably prove 
more beneficial to the classes to have the teacher 
post interesting news items and pictures. It is 
not long before the students become alert to 
such a procedure, and presently an abundance 
of interesting material from an endless number 
of sources is brought to the teacher’s desk by 
the pupils. Arrangement of the material on the 
beard can be handled by the teacher, or turned 
over to selected committees of pupils from 
week to week. 

The present system has been used by the 
author with a text book, library references, and 





special emphasis on a workbook. Although a 
workbook, in which a majority of the work 
is completed in class, has proven the most pro- 
ductive method, it is apparent that a student. 
prepared notebook could be used as easily and 
with less expense to the student. 


RECORDING AS AN AID TO THE 
MUSIC TEACHER 


M. C. Sayre 


Music Supervisor, Whitewater City Schools 


S° CALLED “home recording” has at last 
reached the stage where it is financially pos- 
sible for schools and individuals to make rec- 
ords at small cost on a machine costing $125.00 
or more and get faithful reproduction compara- 
ble with good commercial records. That brings 
it within reach of nearly every school music 
teacher. 

Speaking for the music teacher only, record- 
ing has two basic values. First, and most im- 
portant, it allows the student to hear himself as 
others hear him; second, it is a great motiva- 
tion. Chorus and instrumental directors know 
that there are all too few times when he can 
get everyone in his organization to do his or 
her best, all at once. Recording does just that. 
Since no one knows who is apt to hear the 
record he always tries to make it the best 
possible. We all know, also, that five minutes 
with everyone doing his best is worth more 
than an hour with 75% of them doing their 
best. If we can record that instant we have 
something to inspire them for a long time. 

Now for the greatest value of recording— 
that of analysis. To hear yourself as others hear 
you is just as conducive to betterment of your 
voice or instrument as seeing yourself in a mir- 
ror is to the betterment of your appearance. To 
hear yourself on a record is the only way you 
can tell how you sound to other people. We 
would indeed be in the dark without mirrors, 
and so have we indeed been in the dark with 
our music. In all my experience with recording 
I have never found a person who thought his 
or her voice sounded as it did on the record, 
and yet other people’s voices sound perfectly 
natural on the same record. 

Some of the ways in which we have used 
our recording machine here in Whitewater are, 
for instance, the recording of solos and chor- 
uses in the operetta, the comparison of voices in 
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tryouts for operetta, recording of choruses and 
band to study balance, intonation, enunciation, 
expression, and quality of tone. In my vocal 
study groups we have recorded each student 
singing arpeggios or scales using all the vowels 
to study voice placement, quality, and support, 
which, by the way, shows up very plainly on a 
record. Then they record a regular song and 
eight or ten weeks later record another song 
and more scales. These two different recordings 
are then compared and the changes noted. In 
studying placement, short recordings are made 
of certain tones which are sung wrong. Then 
they are played back and the student imme- 
diately recognizes his errors and is able to do 
something about them. When the trouble has 
been more or less corrected it is again recorded 
and the improvement noticed. 

These are a few of the many ways in which 
the music teacher may enhance his or her work, 
and there are many others. My next project is 
to record the voices of grade school children, 
who are having trouble learning to carry a 
tune, in an effort to make them hear their own 
mistakes. In that way they will, in many cases, 
be able to make their own corrections. Our 
radios give us so many good voices and instru- 
mentalists that we all know how it should 
sound, even the little first grade pupils. This 
gives us a great boost in being able to correct 
faults through recording. 

From the technical standpoint recording has 
quite a few hazards. The room in which the 
recording is done must not have any echo. 
This causes a muddy or distorted record and is 
not pleasing. Where the recording must be 
made in a bad place it can be greatly over- 
come by placing the microphone very close to 
the group, instrument, or voice, thus overcom- 
ing a great deal of the room echo. Other haz- 
ards are needle pressure on the record blank 
and care of the “‘chips’’ or thread which comes 
from the cutter (a very troublesome thing on 
recorders that cut from the outside to inside). 
This can be overcome by putting a long brush 
under the recording arm and the chips do not 
get on the needle. Volume levels for different 
instruments must be watched very closely or 
distortion creeps in. 

All in all it is an extremely interesting thing 
and is the greatest help we music teachers have 
had in a long time. 
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THE TEACHING OF RIGHT 
AND WRONG 


Norman L. Wittkop 
Steuben Jr. H. S., Milwaukee 


HAKESPEARE is quoted as saying that, 

“Nothing is either right or wrong but 
thinking makes it so.” As adults we should 
think and know what is right because of either 
tradition and experience, or because of our re- 
ligious training and belief in a deity. We act 
as we think, so we must be taught right think- 
ing to act right. Citizenship is based upon the 
morals of the individuals, and the conduct of 
the individual is a reflection of his morals. 
If we are to teach students to become good 
citizens we must continually and at every op- 
portunity stress the difference between wrong 
and right. It is the duty of the teacher to 
emphasize a code of ethics. The student has 
had neither the experience nor training of the 
adult and naturally he is often dubious and 
inconsistent in his thinking and in his judg- 
ments. Such being the case it is our duty to 
help forrnulate a code of ethics. 


Most of the emphasis nowadays is laid on 
purely scholastic achievements, i.e.; high marks, 
honor rolls, honor societies, valedictorians, salu- 
tatorians, etc., galore. Just what means are em- 
ployed by a student to attain high honors should 
be questioned. It is a well known fact that the 
keener the competition for scholastic honors the 
more unscrupulous are the methods of the stu- 
dents. A student is not a good citizen by virtue 
of the fact that he excelled in arithmetic, spell- 
ing, latin, or science. 

Let’s be honest about it all. Just how much 
are we doing to help the student to distinguish, 
to evaluate, to weigh the existing facts in every 
case and to decide what is morally right? To 
neglect this important part of our teaching is 
an injustice to the student and poor citizenship 
on the part of the teacher. Thousands of young- 
sters are not hauled before juvenile judges be- 
cause they did not know their arithmetic, spell- 
ing, grammar, algebra, etc. But they are in 
courts because their sense of right and wrong 
was not developed. Good morals and sound 
ethical standards should be the outstanding 
qualities of our graduates. Teaching what is 
right and what is wrong covers loyalty, honesty, 
generosity, justice, etc. In our courses in his- 
tory of all periods of time, in civics, in every- 
day classroom current events we have an ex- 
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cellent opportunity to stress the right and 
wrong in human relationships. For instance, in 
American history our method of acquiring 
the Panama Canal Zone was a high handed 
affair—yet how many teachers will point out 
why we were in the wrong? How many teach- 
ers will point out our high handed way of 
obtaining the southwestern states from Mexico? 
How many teachers will stress the fact that 
Nero was well versed in the classics—yet he 
had no morals, no character? 


We teach half the student, and he gradu- 
ates as a half citizen—a citizen who has had 
hundreds of mistakes in arithmetic, spelling, 
grammar, latin, Algebra, etc., pointed out to 
him and impressed upon him. But only on rare 
occasions has he had pointed out to him what 
things or events were morally right or wrong. 


RESEARCH AS A METHOD OF STUDY 


John E. Hoar 
Barron H. §. 


og social science department of Barron 
High school, in cooperation with the de- 
partment of Rural Sociology of the University 
of Wisconsin, undertook to conduct a survey 
of community boundaries as a classroom project 
and to determine if such a project could be 
used as a method of instruction. The results 
proved to be very enlightening and beneficial. 
The senior social science classes, comprising 
about eighty-five students, carried out the proj- 
ect. The procedure followed was to give each 
student six families, including his own, to in- 
terview and to collect the information neces- 
sary to fill in the schedules or questionnaires. 
The information necessary to fill in the sched- 
ules includes the name of family, its location 
by city or by section, town, and range; the 
community centers where the family markets, 
purchases goods, goes for professional service, 
banking facilities, recreational facilities, etc.; 
neighborhood contacts (where families visit) ; 
nationality and religious backgrounds; the char- 
acteristics of the families (such relationship as 
sex, age, education, occupations, etc.) ; lastly, 
the membership in church, farm, social, and 
educational organizations. The students were 
instructed how to approach the people to ob- 
tain the information and to explain the pur- 
pose of the survey. Many thought at the outset 
that the experiment was more or less a “wild 





goose’”’ chase, but after a considerable amount 
of time the schedules were completely filled out. 

After all the material had been collected 
each class was divided into small groups to 
enable all the students to take part in the work. 
Six large tally sheets with forty-two subdivi- 
sions on each were made by the students, three 
of which were for rural families and three for 
urban families. The various groups then went 
to work to tally the material from the four 
hundred and twenty-five schedules. When this 
work was completed the students showed a 
great deal more interest in the work, because 
they gradually came to see where the work 
was leading. Tabulations were made for rural 
families, urban families, and both groups to- 
gether. The various groups tabulated data to 
determine such points of interest as “Last Year 
of School Completed by Head of Family” 
(rural, urban, both); “Nationality and Re- 
ligious Background” (rural, urban, both) ; 
‘Number of Years at Present Place’ (rural, 
urban, both); “Distance From Community 
Center’; “Age of Head of Family’ (rural, 
urban, both); “Size of Family’; “Organiza- 
tions to which Family Belongs’, etc. Besides 
the statistical data we made a map of Barron 
county showing all cities and villages and 
the section lines and township lines. On this 
map we spotted the trade centers of all the 
families included in our survey. When all the 
work was completed, the classes discussed the 
results and the value of this type of work to 
the student and the community. 

The tabulated material was discussed before 
the local Civic Club. It was received with much 
enthusiasm and started a movement to have 
some research work carried out for our mer- 
chants. This survey will be carried out this 
year. Many very interesting facts were dis- 
covered from the survey, a few of which were 
that the average distance from the community 
center was about four miles; that the most 
predominant religious groups were respectively 
Norwegian Lutheran, Catholic, and German 
Lutheran; that the average age of the head 
of the family was between forty-five and fifty- 
four; that the education was eight years or 
less for the majority; that the size of the 
family averaged between four and five mem- 
bers; and that the average number of years 
at the present place of living was from ten to 
fourteen years. 
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We found that such survey work could be 
used very effectively as a method of teaching 
the social studies, and have decided that it 
will be continued. When our work was com- 
pleted we felt we had accomplished much 
besides the actual information collected. The 
students were interested in the work, and they 
gained social experience in contacting people 
for their information. This work, without ques- 
tion, gave them a greater appreciation of re- 
search; and, above all it brought the school 
closer to the community. 


Our plan is to continue this type of work 
in connection with the Rural Sociology De- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin, and 
to carry out rather extensive research projects 
on recreation and local buying areas. The proj- 
ect on recreation will be carried out in con- 
nection with the experiment in the Improve- 
ment of Community Living which is sponsored 
by the National Bureau of Education at the 
Barron High school. 


A NEW NIGHT SCHOOL 


° IT not true that many parents send their 
children to school with a blind faith in 
teachers and a school system which they under- 
stand only vaguely ? 

To help parents understand what high school 
really is so that they might better understand 
the problems of their children and their 
teachers, a night school was conducted at Hills- 
boro several months ago. 

The plan was to run through the program 
of morning classes with parents taking part 
in the classes that their children attend daily. 


Informal friendly letters were sent to parents 
inviting them to partake in a half day of 
school which would begin at 8 o'clock in the 
evening rather than nine in the morning. (In 
setting the date we were careful to avoid com- 
munity clubs, etc.) In the letter, an attempt 
was made to make all of them understand that 
there would be no embarrassment connected 
with the procedure. Students were asked not 
to come. 

A large number of parents enrolled. A large 
percentage were rural people, just the ones we 
needed to know better. 

First in the procedure was an assembly in 
the main room where Principal V. V. Goss 
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opened the session by introducing the teachers 
and explaining the system of classes and the 
program. This may sound somewhat juvenile 
to a group of teachers, but to most of these 
parents it was not so. 

Then Mr. Goss said, ‘If your boy is a fresh- 
man and takes agriculture, no doubt you'll want 
to go with Mr. Niccum to Ag. I; that class 
will pass.” Then came Miss Smith’s English 
III class, etc., until everyone was in a classroom. 

The various teachers spent fifteen minutes 
telling the parents just what they were trying 
to do and something of what they were accom- 
plishing. Opportunity was given for question- 
ing and such questions as, ‘Do you think it’s 
good for these children to read many library 
books?’’ were asked. 

At the end of the period bells rang, and 
the group reassembled and then passed to sec- 
ond hour classes, etc., through the morning 
program. 

After classes a special assembly was called 
at which time Miss Esther Harris, one of the 
teachers, explained the school’s program of 
extra curricular activities pointing out the op- 
portunities for personality development. She 
stressed aims and accomplishments and require- 
ments. Then Mr. Goss spoke of the impor- 
tance of regular attendance (a problem in the 
school) and other current minor problems need- 
ing parent-teacher co-operation. Again ques- 
tions were asked by parents. 


Parents ended the meeting by expressing sin- 
cere appreciation. Several said they had enjoyed 
themselves immensely. They mentioned that 
their children never wanted them to visit school. 
What high school students do? They hadn't 
realized how welcome they are. One enthusias- 
tic parent exclaimed, ‘This shows that tuition 
money is well spent.” They asked for another 
meeting, more of a social gathering of par- 
ents and teachers and a joint committee was 
appointed. 

The meeting did not disperse at once, but 
several parents stayed longer to talk over in- 
dividual problems with teachers. 

The teachers earnestly felt that we gained 
much more from the meeting than any par- 
ents; met fine people they hadn’t known be- 
fore; caught a great deal of parental enthusiasm 
and concern for their children and determined 
to fulfill the trust they place in teachers. 
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Would You Like To 


Nina L. Wilson 
State School for Blind, Janesville 


H OW would your pupils get along in 

school if they were deprived of all pic- 
tures, posters, blackboards, and _ illustrated 
texts? How much would their interest wane if 
they had not even the most common visual aids 
to attract their attention? How would you, as 
teachers, manage to “put over” innumerable 
ideas of all kinds if you could not depend on 
visual aids? Or, to carry the idea a little 
farther, how would you explain a bird, a fish, 
a cathedral, an ocean liner, an airplane to a 
child who had never seen one? What concepts 
could your words possibly call forth? 

These questions are asked to explain some 
of the reasons why the State School for the 
Blind is trying to build up a museum. A child 
who is born blind, or who has become blind 
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SEEING HANDS 
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in his early years, has no conceptions, or at 
least very inaccurate ones, of the most com- 
mon things about him. Walking through the 
rooms of a building, or up and down the stair- 
ways, does not give the blind child any con- 
ception of the shape of the building; and the 
space relations are too great for his hands to 
grasp. Models of buildings are the only an- 
swer. The same is true of transportation facili- 
ties of all kinds: though he may be somewhat 
familiar with his father’s car, trains, airplanes, 
and boats are beyond his reach. Even the most 
common canoe or row boat is a strange item to 
many of these children. The teacher may try 
conscientiously to draw word pictures to fill in 
the breaches, but he is aware that even the 
words he uses do not call up the same image to 
a blind person as to himself. Furthermore, a 
person with sight has no possible way of 
determining just what words do mean to the 


































blind; he can only guess, and no one knows 
whether he is right or not. 

Consequently we are making an earnest en- 
deavor to make a collection of models of all 
kinds: models of buildings of various types, 
bridges, transportation facilities old and new, 
stuffed birds, fish, animals, rock collections, 
samples of trees barks, et cetera ad infinitum. 
One needs only to witness the delight and hear 
the questions which contact with any such 
model calls forth, to realize the hunger these 
sightless children have for knowledge of the 
world about them. The value of a museum of 
“touchables” for a school for the blind cannot 
be over-estimated. The idea is not a new one: 
the Ohio State School for the Blind has a mu- 
seum which they value at approximately forty 
thousand dollars; Perkins Institute in Massa- 
chusetts has a most complete museum. Un- 
fortunately, the Wisconsin School has never 
had enough funds to develop such an addition 
to the equipment, and it has not now. We have 
decided to do what we can by hard work and 
the help and cooperation of those who are 
interested. 

W. T. Calhoun, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in the Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment has given us a good send-off in an 
excellent article in the December issue of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin, and as a re- 
sult we have already received some very fine 
specimens of birds and fish. The publicity has 
not stopped there, so we have great hopes. 

However, it has occurred to us that Wis- 
consin teachers and their classes might help us, 
too, if they were interested. What do you do 
with the articles you make in connection with 
class projects? What are your handcraft and 
hobby groups making that might be of help to 
us? What do your nature study groups or 
science classes do in the way of making collec- 
tions? Would you, as teachers, find an added 
stimulus for such groups in the idea of making 
something useful to aid the blind children of 
the state? Have you some pupils, particularly 
gifted in woodworking, who would enjoy a 
practical outlet for their talents? 

If you are interested in helping us either in 
sending models, natural or constructed, or in 
telling us of anyone who might aid us, will 
you not correspond with us? Our Superintend- 
ent, F. M. Longanecker, has said that the 
school could pay the transportation on such 
models when necessary. Therefore it is essen- 
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tial that you advise us as to what you wish to 
send or begin work on, in order to avoid 
duplications. 

Any co-operation that you as a reader of the 
Journal give to this movement will be sincerely 
appreciated by teachers and pupils alike. 





QUIZ ANSWERS: 


Yes, teachers in Milwaukee have enjoyed the pro- 
tection of a tenure law for nearly thirty years, and 
it has worked to the best interests of education in 
that community. Faculty members of the State Teacher 
Colleges also have tenure protection. 


The original proposal was a three year probation- 
ary period, and the law was not to become effective 
until one year after passage. Changes in the legisla- 
ture stretched the probationary period to 5 years, and 
made the law effective upon passage. Thus, many 
school boards felt that they were saddled with many 
teachers they would have dismissed if the law had 
not been made effective upon passage. This was con- 
trary to W.E.A. recommendations. 


Ten states have general tenure throughout all or 
nearly all branches of teaching. Twenty-six states 
have some sort of teacher security for certain classes 
of teachers. 


Two important changes have been made: (1) 
When a teacher attains age 65 he or she is no longer 
under tenure. From that point on her employment is 
left entirely to the unquestioned discretion of the 
board. This law goes into effect July 1, 1940. (2) 
No longer do one-room rural teachers have the pro- 
tection of tenure. Many rural teachers asked that this 
change be made. 


Only about 450 rural teachers had taught in one 
district five or more years, thereby becoming eligible 
for tenure. 


While hundreds of teachers have been dismissed 
since the tenure law was enacted, only 10 cases have 
been carried into court. Several were on the ques- 
tion of denying employment to married teachers, and 
the state Supreme Court ruled that marriage is not 
just cause for dismissal. 


If a teacher is immoral or inefficient she can be 
dismissed, and the courts would uphold the action 
of the board in terminating her employment. All that 
the Tenure Law does is to provide for an orderly 
method of dismissal, with reasons for dismissal given 
to the teacher. 


Several large segments of the voting population 
have no direct interest in the issue: all Milwaukee 
voters are in no way affected by the state tenure 
issue, and all voters in rural areas, likewise, have no 
direct interest in tenure, as rural teachers are no 
longer under the law. 


The W.E.A. urges continued support for tenure 
because: We believe that the principle of Tenure is 
sound, that teachers need it, and that the present law 
is a fair law, in no way a handicap to boards which 
are ethical and professionally sincere in the employ- 
ment and dismissal of teachers. We feel that ‘it 
would be far better to amend the present law than 
to wipe out the entire law and thus repudiate the 
principle of reasonable security offered teachers of 
Wisconsin. 
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SrATeE DEPARTMENT 


EDUCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT* 
Frank V. Powell 


There is more retardation and over-agedness 
among boys than there is among girls. A 1939 
study of age-grade progress, grades one to nine, 
in a city in southern Wisconsin, reveals that 
29.20% of the boys and 19.20% of the girls 
were in the over-age group. Last year there 
were between 1700 and 1800 children in the 
Opportunity rooms of a group of Wisconsin 
cities. Nearly 1300 of these children were 
boys, which seems to indicate that other factors 
than mental were selective forces. This suspi- 
cion is somewhat substantiated by the number 
enrolled with an I.Q. of 85 or more. 

While it is easy to show that there is more 
retardation and ultimately more delinquency 
among boys than girls, there is no clear evi- 
dence as to why this condition exists. Is it due 
to the fact that there are so few men teachers 
in the grades below senior high school? Do 
boys mature socially, slower than girls and, 
hence, fail to adjust as well to school condi- 
tions? Are grade standards and inflexible cur- 
ricula less acceptable to boys than girls? Are 
our elementary schools better adapted to girl- 
interests than to boy-interests? Are there too 
few teachers who understand boy nature and 
interests? Schools which prepare for teaching 
can help here. 

Whatever the answers may be, it is obvious 
that the schools can not fully meet their obli- 
gation to children in a democracy and be con- 
tent until they find some answer to the retarded 
boy problem, which too frequently leads to the 
“bad” and delinquent boy problem. And a 
delinquent is all too frequently a criminal in 
the making. 

Bad boys (we don’t like the words, but they 
indicate a type) will remain a problem until 
they are understood. 

They are usually not as bad as either they or 
their teachers think they are. 


* No. 4 in a series. For previous articles see other Journals 
since Sept. 1940 





er PUBLIC 


Badness in boys is not necessarily a perma- 
nent attitude or condition. Bad boys are in need 
of an understanding friend. “It’s not the boy 
who is wrong; it’s just the things he has done 
that are wrong,” says the judge of Chicago's 
Boy Court . 

Every school needs teachers who stand out 
because of their love for those boys whose char- 
acter, temperament, environment or education 
has brought them into some sort of trouble. 
Such children need a teacher who is a ‘‘nur- 
turer, stimulator, developer and director of 
human souls’. 

A school in a democracy has an opportunity 
to assist in the prevention of wrong attitudes 
and habits. And the primary function of every 
school is prevention—of accidents, ill-health, 
poor citizenship, anti-social traits, and others. 


School Year 1938-39, Aid 
Payable in 1939-40 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FUND APPOR- 
TIONMENT, Amount Available $5,315,000.00 
Claim: 
(a) Flat rate base on 
15,510 elementary 


teachers .....- $3,877,500.00 
(b) Equalization fea- 
ee Soo ee, 1,479,286.01 





Total Claim __$5,356,786.01 
Apportionment, January 
8, 1940 (Pro-rate 
98% ) 
(a) Flat rate base___$3,799,950.00 
(b) Equalization fea- 
ture 1,449,700.29 





Total Appor- 
tioned Jan. 
OR inven $5,249,650.29 $5,249,650.29 
Balance (Amount Available less Jan. 
8th Apportionment) 
The above $65,349.71 reserved for: 
(a) payment of tuition—Children’s Homes—sec- 
tion 40.21 (2a); 
(b) payment of state aid to county homes, sec. 
40.87 under the provisions of Chapter 58, 
Laws of 1939; and 
(c) wae apportionments, sec. 40.87 
rf 


$ 65,349.71 


Estimated amount for Children’s Homes_$36,000.00 
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Estimated amount for Chapter 58 ~----- 4,250.00 
Estimated amount for Supplementary 
Apportionments: 
RR PET ears orerin a ci enin a Sa eam ere donee 2,000.00 
DIO a2 awinalnnnia diem wana aleniieiene 23,000.00 


New Irresistible Books For Youngsters 
Compiled for the Parker School P. T. A. 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
* Listed on the 1940-42 School Library List 

A. Primary Grades—lIst, 2nd, 3rd 
I. For the little BOY—6 or 7 or 8 years 
old—who is very fond of animals; al- 
ways interested in natural science; and 
asks questions about far-away places! 

a. Disney, Walt. THE UGLY DUCK- 
LING, adapt. from Hans Christian 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Lippincott, 
c1939. $1.00. 

b. Munro, Jock. CATHERINE CAT- 
ERPILLAR; illus. by Grace Floyd 
Hick. Farrar & Rinehart, c1937. 
$1.00. 

*c, Peck, Anne Merriman. RENE AND 
PATOU; illus. by the author. Al- 
bert Whitman & Co., c1938. $1.50. 

II. For the little GIRL—6 or 7 or 8 years 

old—who believes in fairies; loves a 

new dress; wishes she had a pony, too! 

*a. Heyward, Du Bose. THE COUN- 
TRY BUNNY AND THE GOLD 
SHOES; illus. by Marjorie Flack. 
Houghton Mifflin, c1939. $1.50. 

*b. Lindman, Maj. FLICKA, RICKA, 
AND DICKA AND THE NEW 
DOTTED DRESSES; illus. by the 
author. Albert Whitman & Co., 
c1939. $1.00. 

c. Gale, Martin. A PONY NAMED 
NUBBIN;; illus. by Margaret Van 
Doren. Viking Press, c1939. $2.00. 

III. Books that BOTH these little folks will 
enjoy together! 

*a. Bracker, C. E. CHESTER. Junior 
Literary Guild (Messner) 1939. 
$2.50. 

*b. Huntington. LET’S GO OUT- 
DOORS;; illus. by Preston Duncan. 
Junior Literary Guild (Doubleday, 
Doran) c1939. $2.00. 





B. Intermediate Grades—4th, 5th, 6th 
I. For the “big little’ BOY—9 or 10 or 
11 years old—who likes a downright 
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funny story; loves any kind of a dog; 

beginning to talk ‘sports and cham- 

pionship records’’! 

*a. Atwater, Richard and Florence. MR. 
POPPER’S PENGUINS; illus. by 
Robert Lawson, c1938. $1.50. 

*b. Barbour, Ralph Henry. THE 
THREE CORNERED DOG; illus. 
by P. M. Brickenhoff. Appleton— 
Century, c1939. $2.00. 

c. Anderson, C. W. BLACK, BAY, 
AND CHESTNUT; profiles of 
twenty favorite horses. Macmillan, 
1939. $2.50. 


II. For the “big little’ GIRL—9 or 10 or 
11 years old—who is intrigued by knit- 
ting needles and crochet hooks; who 
mothers dolls for babies; listens wide- 
eyed to stories of brave pioneer girls! 

*a. Shields, Emma L. & Wemple, Helen 
D. KNIT ONE, PURL ONE: a lit- 
tle girl’s knitting and crochet book. 
Stokes, c1938. $1.25. 

*b. Dagliesh, Alice. THE YOUNG 
AUNTS; illus. by Charlotte Becker. 
Scribner, c1939. $1.75. 

*c. Fox, Frances Margaret. LITTLE 
MOSSBACK AMELTA. Dutton, 
c1939. $1.50. 


Neither written especially for this boy 

nor girl, but appeals to BOTH alike. 

a. Blaisdell, Elinore.e FALCON, FLY 
BACK; illus. by the author. Mess- 
ner, c1939. $2.50. 

*b. STORY PARADE. (Yellow book) 
Winston, c1939. $1.75. 


Ill. 


a 


C. 1939 Award Books for Outstanding Contribu- 
tions to Children’s Literature 


*a. The Newberry Prize Winner 
Enright, Elizabeth. THIMBLE SUM- 
MER; illus. by the author. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, c1939. $2.00. 

*b. The Caldecott Prize Winner 
Handforth, Thomas. MEL LI; illus. by 
the author. Doubleday, Doran, c1938. 
$2.00. ‘ 


D. To the Teachers! 
Have you read Mary Ellen Chase's latest 
book about her teaching experiences—such 
a happy book? It is called A GOODLY 
FELLOWSHIP, published by Macmillan, 
c1939. $2.50. 
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S$ FROM THE OFFICE OF THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHER) 





You Are Cordially Invited .. . 


Fred S, Schnell, chairman of the Convention 
Program committee for the 31st Annual Con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, April 23, 24, 25, at Fond du Lac, 
has released the headliners for the general ses- 
sions as follows: Judge J. M. Braude, Boy’s 
Court, Chicago, a national authority on juvenile 
and adult delinquency; Dr. E. T. McSwain, 
Evanston, Professor of Education, Northwestern 
University; Professor Grayson Kirk, Professor 
of Political Science, University of Wisconsin; 
Mrs. L. G. Hughes, Indianapolis, Regional 
vice-president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Hon. John Callahan, 
State Sup’t. of Public Instruction; L. L. Smith, 
Kohler, Publicity Director of Kohler of Kohler, 
and Rev, L. B. Moseley, Madison. 

All details for sectional, district, breakfast, 
luncheons, etc., are incomplete. However, key 
leaders who are to date scheduled for program 
contributions are Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Mrs. W. A. 
Hastings, Madison; Dr. J. Murray Lee, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; H. E. Smith, Sup’t. of 
Schools, Sheboygan; Mrs. Laura Ulery, Elemen- 
tary Supervisor, Neenah; Ross Rowen, Osh- 
kosh, President of Wis. Education Ass’n.; Mrs. 
Gladys Trayser, Congress Child Welfare Chair- 
man; the Right Rev. H. Sturdevant, Episcopal 
Bishop, Fond du Lac Diocese; O. H. Plenzke, 
Executive Secretary, Wis. Education Ass’n.; 
Mary A. Brady, Extension Nutritionist, Uni- 
versity of Wis.; Almere Scott, Dep't. of Debate 
and Public Discussion, University Extension 
Division; Jennie T. Schrage, Wis. Traveling 
Library Dep't. 

Among the sectional conferences scheduled 
are the Rural, with Mrs. Robert Clark, White- 
water, Chairman; Elementary, Steve Oellerich, 
Chairman; Parochial, Mary A. Brady, Chair- 
man; High School, LeRoy Luberg, Chairman. 
These groups will meet from 10:00 to 12:00 
a.m., Thursday and programs dealing with 
specific interests in those different types of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Special conferences have been arranged also 
for the National Parent-Teacher, City Councils, 


Local Presidents and Summer Round Up Chair- 
men. A Health Conference dealing with all 
phases of health is scheduled for 3:15 Wednes- 
day afternoon following the district conferences 
that are scheduled to be held simultaneously 
Wednesday noon. These district meetings are 
scheduled from 12:15 to 3:00 p.m., and will 
vary as the needs and interests of the various 
areas differ. 

Music on the convention program will be 
presented by the Fond du Lac Public Schools 
with the exception of the State Mothersingers 
Chorus, which will open the Tuesday evening 
session. The State Chorus is composed of rep- 
resentatives from parent-teacher groups 
throughout the state who have met regularly as 
a chorus group and who will combine into a 
state Mothersingers Chorus under the direction 
of Mrs. Frank J. Hahn, Jr., of Ashland. 


As this is election year, nominations for state 
president, first vice president, and secretary will 
be submitted to the delegates by Earl G. Gile, 
Shorewood, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee at the opening session Tuesday 
afternoon. Working with Mr. Gile on the 
Nominating Committee are Mrs. E. J. Shell- 
man, Oconto Falls; Mrs. C. F. Wherritt, Ash- 
land; Mrs A. C. Hirsch, Eau Claire; and Mary 
A. Brady, Madison. 

The state committees which will assume con- 
vention responsibilities are: Music, Mrs. Frank 
Hahn, Jr., Ashland, Chairman; Awards, Mrs. 
Myrtle Burmeister, Milwaukee, Chairman; 
Mrs, A. T. Olson, Stevens Point; Mrs. Roger 
Scott, Waukesha; and Dr. E. C. Hartman; 
Janesville. Resolutions, Mrs. Gladys Trayser, 
Madison, Chairman; Mrs. Otto Falk, West 
Allis; O. H. Plenzke, J. F. Waddell and Mrs. 
George Chatterton, Madison. Revisions—C. W. 
Zachow, Clintonville, Chairman. Convention 
rules—Mrs. P. S. Solomon, Monroe, Chairman; 
Mrs. E. J. Shellman, Oconto Falls; Mrs. H. C. 
Kinzler, Prairie du Sac. Credentials—E, G. 
Gile, Shorewood, Chairman; L. P. Goodrich, 
Fond du Lac; Mrs. F. H. Johnson, Wisconsin 
Rapids. Exhibits—Mrs. K. H. Abrahamzon, 
Superior; Dr. Amy L. Hunter, Madison; Wil- 
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liam C. Knoelk, Milwaukee; Aimee Zillmer, 
Madison; Mrs, C. F. Wherritt, Ashland; Grant 
Haas, Madison; Mrs. C. A. Muth, Wauwa- 
tosa; Mrs. J. E. Hansen and Almere Scott of 
Madison. Elections—Mtrs. M. J. Baird, Mil- 
waukee, Chairman; Mrs. George Vyvyan, 
Union Grove; LeRoy Luberg, Madison; Mrs. 
K. H. Abrahamzon, Superior; Mrs. A. C. 
Hirsch, Eau Claire. Program—Fred S. Schnell, 
Sheboygan, Chairman; Mrs. Roger Scott, Wau- 
kesha; Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Madison. Pay 
Material—Mrs. K. H. Abrahamzon, Superior, 
Chairman; Mrs. E. J. Shellman, Oconto Falls. 
Publicity Books—Mrs. W. C. Brenner, Wau- 
kesha, Chairman; Mrs. W. R. McCabe, Supe- 
rior; Mrs. H. C. Kinzler, Prairie du Sac. Pub- 
licity—Emma F. Brookmire, Madison, Chair- 
man. 

Mrs. Walter Olson, Fond du Lac, Local 
Chairman, has a squad of competent leaders 
who will head necessary convention committees 
and bring scores of Fond du Lac citizens into 
active preparation. The Fond du Lac chairmen 
include representatives from every parent- 
teacher association in the city. They are: Mrs. 
W. W. Hughes, registration; Mrs. M. A. Korb, 
information; Mrs. H. K. Alexander, hospital- 
ity; Mrs. E. L. Shaefer, housing; Mrs. Evan 
Peck, meeting places and conference rooms; 
Mrs. E. Lundt, printing; Mrs. Oscar Bastian, 
courtesies; Mrs. Clarence Mitzelfeldt, pages; 
Mrs. P. J. Weber, ushers; Mrs. W. G. Zach- 
arias, notebooks; Mrs. E. A. Hackbarth, ex- 
hibits; Mrs. R. F. Hungerford, special meals; 
Mrs. A. J. Hayward, transportation; Mrs. 
Robert Lakin, timekeeper; Mrs. H. A. Rosen- 
thal, banquet; Mrs. M. R. Norton, decorations, 
and Miss Marie Hanauska, local music chair- 
man. 


“Schools For Democracy” 


“Schools for Democracy”, compiled by Charl 
O. Williams and Frank W. Hubbard, and pub- 
lished by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, is a new book designed to give 
parent-teacher people a better understanding of 
their schools, their history, development, organ- 
ization, administration and support. 

Contributions from such key educational 
leaders as George S. Counts; Edgar W. Knight; 
Kate V. Wofford; Stuart A. Courtis; Herman 
L. Donovan, William C. Reavis, T. C. Holy, 
Willard E. Givens; George D. Strayer, Julia 
Wright Merrill, Aaron Kline, John W. Stude- 
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baker, and Agnes Samuelson, furnish the con- 
tent of ‘Schools for Democracy”. 

Parents and Teachers in Wisconsin will be 
interested to know that Professor Paul H. 
Sheats, School of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, has included Schools for Democracy as 
one of the required texts in his course ‘Schools 
and Society’. This is one required for students 
working on their teaching certificates. 








The Journal of the N. E. A. contends, 
“Schools for Democracy points to the 
vision of democratic social control and to 
what achievements lie ahead for démo- 
cratic, problem-solving education in 
schools that are ‘of the people, by the 
people, and for the people’.” 























Because of the strategic importance of Amer- 
ican Education as a privilege in a democracy 
and as a means of maintaining democratic in- 
stitutions, the fact that the ultimate concern for 
its welfare is extremely significant. We recom- 
mend that all parents and teachers become 
familiar with ‘Schools for Democracy’’. 

Copies may be secured at cost—25¢ from 
the State Office, Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 421 Insurance Building, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Hastings Honored 

Wisconsin parent- 
teacher members and 
friends of education in 
general will be inter- 
ested and proud to 
know that Mrs. W. A. 
Hastings, past president 
of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and 
Teachers and National 
Chairman of Character 
Education, has been se- 
lected by the Nominat- 
ing Committee of the 
National Congress as a 
candidate for National first vice-president. 
Election will take place dufing the convention 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers to be held at Omaha, Nebraska, May 5 to 9, 
1940. Other candidates to be submitted to the 
National Convention are Mrs. William Kletzer, 
Oregon; Mrs. Charles Center, Georgia; Mrs. 
James K. Lytle, California. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 
June 24—August 17, 1940 


All the facilities of a great University—30 
minutes from Chicago’s educational and 
recreational advantages. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in: 


LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 
SCIENCES LAW 
SPEECH (June 17—Aug. 24) 
MUSIC COMMERCE 
(June 24—Aug. 2) SOCIAL WORK 
JOURNALISM 
For Catalog Address: 


Director, Summer Session 
280 Lunt Bidg., Evanston, Illinois 





ead Visit to Milwaukee 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere... 
Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 
Coffee Shop _— popular prices 


The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 


Music by foes Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


‘HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 





























BLOCKRAFT motivates the child's activity by de- 
veloping his creative imagination, sense of training, 
and social cooperation. They give the child inspira- 
tional aid, a means of expression and a true sense 
of achievement. Projects built from BLOCKRAFT have 
utility and can at any time be taken apart and 
used for new creations. These blocks offer excellent 
manipulative material and intellectual diversion. 


BLOCKRAFT will construct; Automobiles, Boats, 
Buildings, Locomotives, and hundreds of other proj- 
ects such as are illustrated. 

Blocks are size 134 inches in size, are doweled 
together with hexagon dowels, which permits easy 
building and taking apart. 


Set No. 100. Contains 56 pieces put up 
in an attractive cardboard box size 107/x 
95 x 17/, inches. 
Price per set as $1.00 


Set No. 200. Contains 89 pieces put up 
in an attractive cardboard box size 1434 x 
125g x 17/g inches. 

Price per set $1.85 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Set No. 400-S. Consists of a wooden tray 
containing 108 assorted pieces. Tray size 
1834, x 135/g x 25 inches. 

Price per set _._..$5.00 


Set No. 500-S. This | is a large set consist- 
ing of 163 pieces which permits a group 
of children to build from it. Put up in a 
wooden box size 2214, x 167/44 x ihe inches. 
Price per set 8.1 
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HLIGHTS OF EDUCATIONAL NEWS SINCE LAST MONTH'S JOURNAL 


Approximately 2,000 teachers of northeastern Wisconsin are 
expected to attend the annual meeting of the Northeastern 
WEA, at Fond du Lac, April 5, and from all advance notices 
it would appear that they will enjoy a very fine program. 

The morning session, at the Fond du Lac theatre, will open 
at 8:45 with a concert by the Fond du Lac Senior High School 
Band, with J. J. Schmitz, director. After a brief address of 
welcome, by Mayor L. J. Promen, Edgar M. Gerlach, Warden 
at Detention Headquarters, New York City, will speak on 
“Bad Boy—What Now?’. The second half of the program 
will open with a “Clinic Festival Chorus” of 100 picked high 
school students, singing under the direction of Silas Boyd, 
Whitefish Bay. The closing speaker on the morning program 


will be Drew Pearson, news commentator and co-author of the 


Washington Merry-Go-Round. 

The afternoon conferences in specialized fields offer many 
prominent speakers, some of which are Henry J. Holm, prin- 
cipal of Gregg College, Chicago (Commercial) ; Miss Frances 
Zuill, U. of W., (Home Arts) ; Miss Ethel Kawin, U. of Chic. 
(Kindergarten—Primary) ; Miss Mary Potter, Racine (Mathe- 
matics) ; Edward M. Gerlach (Py. Ed. and Guidance) ; Ronald 
Edgerton, U. of W. (Social Science); Ralph Dennis, North- 
western U. (English) ; Miss Gertie Hanson, Central STC (In- 
termediate); Miss Marion Telford, Nat. Safety Council 
(Safety) ; and Robert C. Pooley, U. of W. (Rural). 

The Fox River Valley Schoolmasters’ Club will meet at the 
Hotel Retlaw for a dinner meeting. 

Further details of the convention will be sent out by E. G. 
Schultz, Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Fond du Lac. Further information 
on section programs can be secured by writing him. 








PEARSON AND GERLACH ON N. E. WEA PROGRAM 





Drew Pearson 








Carr, Baker, Adamic on 


Childhood Ed. Program SESSIONS: 


The general sessions of the con- 
vention of the Association for 
Childhood Education will be held 
in the evening at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium Monday _ through 
Thursday, April 29-May 2. These 
sessions will be open to the public, 


their plans. 





Announce State College 
DIRECTORS OF SUMMER 


Teachers are asking whether 
they will be excused from 
classes to attend the NEA 
convention in Milwaukee. A 
statement in the April Jour- 
nal will help teachers make 








free of charge. 


Monpay—Speaker, William 
George Carr, secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation—Topic, Broadening Edu- 
cational Opportunities in Your 


School. 


be announced later. 
THuRSDAY —S peaker, 


lege and vice president of the 
A. C. E. representing kinder- 
gartens, and Miss Dora 
Briesen, general chairman of the 
convention.—Plans for this ses- 
sion are not complete and will 











TurspAy—Speaker, Dr. Frank E. 
Baker, President, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College—Topic, 
What Kind of Teacher Prepara- 
tion Affects Practice? 


WEDNESDAY—Variety Night under 
the direction of Miss Louise 
Alder, director of the kinder- 
garten—primary division of the 
Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 





Adamic, author of My America 

—Topic, to be announced later. 

The Friday night meeting will be 
in the form of a dinner at the 
Schroeder Hotel. Bess Goody- 
koontz, assistant commissioner of 
education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, will speak and bring to a 
climax the discussions held in the 
study groups and studio classes 
during the week. 
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Summer School Dates 

Due to restricted budgets the 
State Teacher Colleges and Stout 
Institute are unable to carry their 
customary advertising on_ their 
summer sessions in the Journal. 
But for the benefit of those who 
are interested in the courses being 
offered at the various schools we 
are pleased to carry this notice 
concerning opening dates for the 
various summer schools: Eau 
Claire, La Crosse, Oshkosh, Platte- 
ville, Stevens Point, Superior, and 
Whitewater will all open on June 
17, and close on July 26. River 
Falls will open on June 11 and 
close on Julys19, and Milwaukee 
will open on June 24 and close on 
August 2. 

The Stout summer session, in- 
cluding graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses in industrial education, 
home ec., and vocational education, 
will open June 24 and close 
August 2. 
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SUPT. RAY SMITH HEADS SOUTHERN WEA FOR ’41 





Three Schoolmen in 
State End Long Service 


Three well-known Wisconsin 
schoolmen have decided to retire. 
All of them have been very active 
in state educational circles for many 
years and the Journal wishes them 
abundance of health in which to 
enjoy their retirement. 

Thomas W. Boyce, principal of 
Cass St. School, Milwaukee, has 
been in the business for fifty years, 
forty-one of which were spent at 
Cass Street. Mr. Boyce began 
teaching in his home county of 
Door and later attended Oshkosh 
Normal School. Subsequent to this 
he joined the Milwaukee schools. 
Mr. Boyce organized Cass into a 
Rotary School which gained much 
attention in school circles. He was 
active in professional and civic 
clubs. To all of them he gave of 
his enthusiasm, his virility, and 
members were always quick to en- 
list Tom’s help when a big job had 
to be done. Mr. Boyce was presi- 
dent of the W. E. A. when that 
organization reorganized itself in 
the early twenties. 

Robert L. Cooley, Director of 
the Milwaukee School for Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, a 
buddy of Boyce’s, also rounded out 
fifty years of strenuous school- 
mastering. His first experience was 
in rural schools and later as head 
of the Oconto schools. In 1903 he 
became a grade school principal in 
Milwaukee, which position he held 
until 1912 when he organized the 
Milwaukee Vocational School. He 
brought this small struggling in- 
stitution, housed in an old build- 
ing, to size and prominence where 
it is reputed to be the largest of 
its kind in the country. Indeed, 
visitors from near and foreign lands 
come to it for study and observa- 
tion. Mr. Cooley was a constant 
leader in the fight for vocational 
schools and their recognition in a 
sound legal basis. Being of a phil- 
osophic turn of mind which never 
flinched in the face of opposition, 
his telling and witty retorts saved 
the day on many occasions. 

Mr. Cooley is a graduate of 
Oshkosh Normal School, got his 
M.A. from the University of Wis- 
consin, and a D. Sc. from Stout 
Institute. He held the presidencies 
of various educational organiza- 
tions, among them being the 
American Vocational Association 
and the Wisconsin Education 
Association. 

William T. Darling, Superin- 





Favored by good weather and an 
excellent convention program the 
Southern WEA meeting in Madi- 
son, Feb. 9-10 was a complete 
success to the 2,300 teachers who 
attended. 





R. S. Smith 


Supt. R. S. Smith, Jefferson, was 
named president of the association 
for the coming year. He succeeds 
W. C. Hansen, Stoughton. O. L. 
Robinson, Janesville, was re- 
elected treasurer, and other officers 
named are Eleanor Cox, Baraboo, 
first vice-president, V. F. Dawald, 
Beloit, second vice president, and 
E. G. Wippermann, Columbus, a 
new member of the executive 
committee. 





tendent of schools of Wauwatosa, 
will retire at the close of the 
school year. Mr. Darling had va- 
ried experience before coming to 
Wauwatosa, having taught for a 
period in Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College and later as superin- 
tendent in Two Rivers and Eau 
Claire. He had many points of 
contact in civic affairs. His especial 
interest was in music, being a 
member of the Lyric Chorus and 
the popular Four-Bills Quartet. 
Kiwanis was his service club and 
he served the organization in posi- 
tions of leadership. At present he 
is district governor. 

During all these years he was 
identified closely with the work of 
the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion, serving on numerous com- 
mittees. He was a student of the 
retirement system, did legislative 
work in its behalf, and spoke to 
many teacher groups on the Wis- 
consin system. He was a member 
of the Public School Retirement 
Board. 








Non-College Pupil Topic 
lof Sec. Prin. Conference 


The non-college pupil will be 
the focal point of the Secondary 
School Principals’ conference, 
March 29-30, at the U. of W. ac. 
cording to Dr. J. Murray Lee of 
the School of Education. 

Dr. Lee has announced a pro- 
gram which not only treats the 
problem confronting the planning 
of a curriculum to suit the non- 
college pupil, but also a phase of 
school life, such as athletic con- 
tests, forensic meets, and band con- 
ferences which takes the pupil out 
of the community. Frank Holt, 
Dean of the U. of W. Extension 
Division, will lead the discussion 
on this second phase of the 
program. 

Walter Meyer, of the National 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals, will be the featured 
speaker on the two-day program, 





Wisconsin Men on Staff 
of Minn Summer School 


Summer Session announcements 
from the University of Minnesota 
reveal that several former members 
of the University of Wisconsin 
faculty and instructors who studied 
at Wisconsin will be teaching there, 
among them Laurence Schmecke- 
bier, Ph.D., of the Department of 
Fine Arts and Ralph D. Casey, 
Ph.D., and Ralph Nafziger, Ph.D., 
of the Journalism Department. 

General offerings covering prac- 
tically all fields of university edu- 
cation will be offered at Minnesota, 
with a particularly strong program 
in the field of education. Elemen- 
tary instruction in the teaching of 
social studies, arithmetic, and read- 
ing will be emphasized, and there 
will be an expanded series of 
courses for teachers and adminis- 
trators in high schools. Teachers 
of science and those interested in 
the use of radio and in school 
problems as observed in the Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare and the 
Tuttle Demonstration Elementary 
School in Minneapolis will find 
special opportunities. 

Special Course in Sight-Saving 

An advanced course for sight- 
saving teachers and supervisors has 
been arranged for the first summer 
session. The work will be spon- 
sored by the Department of 
Ophthalmology, the Minnesota So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, the National Society for the 

(Continued on page 356, Col. 1) 
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| MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 




























The best proof of the value 
of Minnesota’s summer 
sessions is their large ex 
rollment. More than 800 47 
courses cover all fields of 
interest, with especial em- 
phasis upon those leading 
to Baccalaureate or Ad- 
vanced Degrees in Edu- 
cation. e More than 500 
educators, many of na- 
tional and international 
reputation, plus advan- 
tages of the University’s 
great Library, Laborator- 
ies, and Research facilities, 
create an outstanding 
opportunity. e Two terms 
_ —the first beginning with# 
» registration Monday angf ¢ 
Tuesday, June 17 and 18485 
{ 















..- registration for seco 
term, Monday, July 29. 


, 


a 






Write NOW for Complete Bulletin. 





DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


677 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS « MINNESOTA 
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see 
Vletiees 


at lowest cost in history! 


alse uisid Cattle Ranches, 


Morrison Cave,Ghost Towns 
in the Montana 
Rockies 





Tour costs in Yellow- 
stone are reduced. Yet 
you see all the high- 
lights of the Park includ- 
ing geyser basins, Old 
Faithful, mountain- 
girdled Yellowstone 
Lake and the Grand 
: Canyon with its thun- 
‘ dering waterfalls. 


Also happy days in the Montana Rockies 
Enjoy new thrills every hour here at Gallatin Gate- 
way Inn. Your stay includes visiting historic ‘ghost 
towns” of gold rush and vigilante days . . . exploring 
newly discovered Morrison Cave... fishing racing 
mountain streams... riding the range with honest- 
to-goodness cowboys. It’s all a part of your Yellow- 
stone vacation via The Milwaukee Road. 


Go on the OLYMPIAN 
Extra luxury without extra cost on this great train. 
See Indian ceremonials at Mobridge. Enjoy the elec- 
trified ride through beautiful Montana Canyon from 
open observation cars. 
Get the facts about this new kind of low cost vaca- 
tion. Write today for free literature. 


Cc. F. DAHNKE, General Agent 


East Wisconsin Avenue and North Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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Highlights of the Central 
Commercial Convention 


The Central Commercial Teach- 
ers’ association will hold its 
thirty-fifth annual convention in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota at the 
Nicollet Hotel, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 12 and 13. 

The 1940 meeting will present 
a varied program of interest to 
teachers and leaders in all phases 
of business education—the public 
and parochial high schools, junior 
colleges, collegiate schools of busi- 
ness, teacher training institutions 
and the private business schools. 

Many of the national leaders in 
the field of business education will 
be on the program. The morning 
session on Friday, April 12, will 
provide a general program of in- 
terest to all business educators. In 
the afternoon, sectional meetings 
in the stenographic, bookkeeping, 
and office machine areas have been 
arranged. The annual banquet and 
ball are scheduled for Friday eve- 
ning, April 12, at 6:30 p. m. 

On Saturday morning there will 
be round table discussions in 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, and the general business sub- 
jects. High school, junior college, 
teachers college, university and 
business college teachers from 
Iowa, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Illinois, and Minne- 
sota will appear on the program as 
specialists in the various phases of 
business education. 


Among the speakers who have 
already been secured are Paul V. 
Carlson, Director of Business Edu- 
cation, Whitewater State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wis.; Miss 
Ernestine Donaldson, University of 
Minnesota; Miss Goldina M. 
Fisher, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York; Dr. Lloyd V. Doug- 
Jas, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Arnold E. 
Schneider, Director of Business 
Education, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota; Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, Director of Business 
Education, Pittsburgh University 
(tentatively arranged), Pittsburgh 


Elementary Ed. Conference at University 
of Wisconsin Promises to be Outstanding 


One of the many benefits we 
school people will receive by hav- 
ing the NEA meet in Milwaukee 
next summer is the opportunity of 
attending the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference on Elementary Education, 
sponsored by the Dept. of EI. 
School Principals and the U. of W. 
6-19, at the U. of W. As in the 
case of previous conferences credit 
will be given for attendance at the 
two-week session. 

The theme of this year's confer- 
ence is ‘Enriching the Elementary 
School Curriculum’, and the pro- 
gram will include a series of dem- 
onstrations and observations each 
morning, to be followed by daily 
general assemblies at which out- 
standing leaders in elementary edu- 
cation will speak. Such well-known 
people as Willard E. Givens, 
J. Murray Lee, Wm. H. Kilpat- 
tick, Wm. S. Gray, Kate Wofford, 
Clarence Dykstra) John Guy 
Fowlkes, Prudence Cutright, J. W. 
Wrightstone, Paul J. Misner, Ed- 
win H. Reeder, Bernice E. Leary, 
Howard A. Dawson, Ethel Mabie 
Falk, and Samuel A. Kirk are a 
few of the faculty members for this 
outstanding conference. 

In the afternoon those attending 
the conference will meet in sem- 
inar groups to discuss important 
problems relating to the enrich- 
ment of the curriculum. Outstand- 
ing specialists will be brought in 
from day to day as resource lead- 
ers to contribute to the discussions, 
centering around topical heads of 
citizenship, visual aids, supervision, 
language arts, science and health, 
exceptional children, rural schools, 
and educational interpretation. 

The course in Education will be 
under the general direction of Dr. 
J. Murray Lee, U. of W. School 
of Education. 


We trust that many Wisconsin 
teachers and elementary principals 
will avail themselves of this un- 
usual opportunity to keep abreast 
with elementary education through 
enrollment in this special course. 





El. Ed. Workshop Class 
Planned for Summer 


The University of Wisconsin, 
the schools of Shorewood, the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College and 
the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on 
Education have entered into a co- 
operative enterprise to maintain a 
workshop class in elementary edu- 
cation during the 1940 summer 
session from June 24 to August 2. 

The workshop idea has proved 
itself as a vital means of profes- 
sional education in the secondary 
field and this will be one of the 
first applications of the method in 
the elementary field in the United 
States. The work will be on the 
graduate level and will enable stu- 
dents to work along the lines of 
their individual needs and interests 
under the direction of counselors 
and tutors. 

Professor J. W. M. Rothney of 
the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin will be the 
director of the workshop and Miss 
Josephine Maloney will be director 
of the demonstration and experi- 
mental school. 

Superintendent H. S. Hemenway 
of Shorewood, President Frank E. 
Baker, State Teachers College, 
Dean E. B. Fred, Dean F. O. Holt, 
Dr. M. H. Willing of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Dr. W. Earl 
Armstrong of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Dr. Paul 
Diederich of the Workshop Com- 
mittee of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association will constitute an 
advisory council. 

For information address Mr. 
Chester Allen, University Exten- 
sion Division, Milwaukee, or Presi- 
dent Frank E. Baker, State Teach- 
ers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
February 15, 1940. 








We suggest that you write the 
Summer Session Office, U. of W., 
for further details. 








Minn. Univ.— 

(From page 354, Col. 3) 
Prevention of Blindness, and the 
College of Education. Application 
for admission to this course should 
be made as early as possible to the 
Dean’s Office, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. 

The first Minnesota term will 
run from June 17 to July 26, and 
the second, from July 29 to 
August 30. 











ARE YOU BUYING AN AUTOMOBILE THIS SPRING? 


At this time of the year, with the new 1940 models making 
our old cars look like proverbial “tin cans’ many teachers have 
found it advisable to inquire about loans from the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union. Those who finance through the Credit 
Union show good business sense, since we can loan you money 
on far more favorable terms than regular auto finance companies. 

Write us today for further details. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
404 Insurance Bldg., Madison, Wis. 
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Kenosha H. S. Named in Honor of Pioneer Teacher 


A fitting tribute was recently 
paid one of Wisconsin’s pioneer 
educators when the Kenosha high 
school, by action of the school 
board, was officially named the 
Mary D. Bradford High School. 
This action of the school board was 
a climax to a city-wide celebration 
on Feb. 20, with the observation 
of Mary D. Bradford Brotherhood 
Day. Now 84 years old and in 
failing health Mrs. Bradford still 
takes an active interest in the 
cause of world-wide brotherhood 
and peace. 

She has been an outstanding edu- 
cational figure in Wisconsin for 
many years, being a teacher and 
city superintendent of schools in 
Kenosha, and later county superin- 
tendent of Kenosha county for 12 
years. She was also president of the 
Wisconsin Teachers association 
many years ago. 


























THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Offers its 42nd 


SUMMER SESSION 


General Session June 25 to August 3. 
Special Eight-Week Courses June 24 to August 16. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


One hundred forty courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators. 


LABORATORY SCHOOL 
Embraces all elementary school work from nursery school through the sixth grade. A 
newly established learning and behavior clinic and the diagnosis and correction of 
reading defects will interest teachers and administrators. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CONFERENCE 


The National Department holds its annual conference on the campus July 8 to July 19, 
following the N. E. A. meeting in Milwaukee, June 30 to July 4. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS 


On both elementary and secondary levels. These are laboratory seminaries of the most 


modern type. 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Enriched graduate course offerings provide opportunity for classroom teachers, super- 
visors and administrators to begin and carry on graduate work toward the 
completion of the master’s or doctorate degree. 


Write for literature, stating your field of interest, to: 
Dean S. H. Goodnight, 124 Bascom Hall, The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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TEACHER COL. MEET STRESSES PRESENT NEEDS 


“The Adjustment of Education to 
Present Day Needs’ is the theme 
of the Association of Wisconsin 
Teachers Colleges convention, at 
Madison, March 20-21. The first 
general session will feature ad- 
dresses by E. G. Doudna, who will 
speak on “What's Right in Ele- 
mentary Education ?”, and Dr. C. E. 
Ragsdale, U. of W., who will speak 
on “The Improvement of Secondary 
Education”. The general session on 
the 21st will consist of a panel of 
prominent Madison citizens, speak- 
ing under the general subject “As 
Others See Us’. 

The association banquet, the eve- 
ning of the 20th, will feature an 
address by Dr. Lewis L. Mann, and 
music by students of Milwaukee 
STC, 

On Wednesday afternoon the va- 
rious section meetings will be held, 
with the various branches of edu- 
cation discussing new trends in 
specialized fields: Art: Aims and 
Objectives in Art for Public School 
Teachers; Ag.: Current Problems 
in Ag. Ed.; Education: Aims and 
Objectives in Teacher Training, 
and In-Service Training in Rela- 
tion to Pre-Service Training; Eng- 
lish; Practices in Freshman Com- 
position; Geography: short talks 








E. G. Doudna 


. what's right? 


and round-table discussion; Library: 
Which Books Should We Put in 
Our College Libraries?; Phy. Ed.: 
Building of Character Through 
Health and Physical Education; 
Registrars: Short talks on phases 
of credit grievance, registration, 
etc.; Rural: Talks on core curricu- 
lum, Pre-Service Training, and In- 
Service Training; Science: Discus- 





Bobwhite - Whippoorwill 
Radio Stories Are Ready 


Last year the state PTA put on 
a series of fine educational broad- 
casts under the title of “Bobwhite 
and Whippoorwill’, consisting of 
radio stories suitable for children. 
Now, the original producer of the 
series, Clair Munns of Madison, 
has produced a series of transcrip- 
tions which can be presented in 
the school, and thus assure a lis- 
tening group which would benefit 
by wholesome radio programs 
designed for children. 

These records are sent free to 
schools, with the incidental ex- 
penses usually handled by local 
PTA groups or other civic minded 
organizations interested in having 
children get good wholesome en- 
tertainment in story form. 





sion on the adjustment of science 
education to present day needs; 
Social Studies: Symposium of the 
War and the Classroom Discussion; 
Student Health: luncheon meeting 
at which the discussion will center 
around the question, Why and 
How? 



























Chewing Gum helps 


clean and exercise teeth. 


wholesome 


oe Chewing Gam. 
adds fun to your work 


One of the reasons Chewing Gum is so popular 
with everyone is that it is healthful and can be 
enjoyed while you’re doing so many other things. 


Children like Chewing Gum so let them have 
it. It’s good for them. 4 Aids to Good Teeth are 
Nutrition, Clean Teeth, the Dentist and plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. 





University Research is the basis of our advertising. 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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COMING EVENTS 


March 20-21—Ass’n. Wis. Teachers Colleges 
convention, at Madison. 

March 29-30—Wis. Sec. 
Madison. 

April 5—Northeastern WTA Convention, at Fond 
du Lac. 

April 12-13—City Supt.—Schoolboard Convention, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

April 23-25—Wisconsin Congress of PTA Con- 
vention, at Fond du Lac. 

April 24-27—American Association for Health, 
Physical Ed. and Recreation, at Chicago. 
April 27—Wis. El. School Princ. conference, at 

Madison. 

April 29-May 3—Study Conference of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Ed., at Milwaukee. 
jMay 4—Wisconsin History Teachers Conference, 
Memorial Union, Madison. 

June 30-July 4—Summer NEA, at Milwaukee. 
july 6-19—National Conference in El. Ed., U. of 
W., Madison. 

July 15-18—Schoolmen’s Conference, U. of W., 
Madison. 







School Princ., at 








Carl Lehmen, New Holstein, was recently elected 
president of the Calumet County Teachers associa- 
tion. Other newly elected officers are Leonard Mc- 
Hugh, vice president and Miss Marie Eldridge, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Norman Pronold has resigned his position as com- 
mercial instructor in the New London High school, 
to take a position as field man for the Monroe 
Calculation Machine Co. 


Have you as yet joined the NEA? Remember, we 
are hosts to the NEA convention in Milwaukee next 
summer, and Wisconsin should respond to this com- 
pliment by having the largest NEA membership we've 
ever had. 


Miss Frances Hartung, head of the home ec depart- 
ment at Kewaunee High school, has resigned to take 
4 position as Supervisor of Cadets at the Dunn 
County Agricultural High school at Menomonie. 
Miss Agatha Wright, Stoughton, is her successor at 
Kewaunee. 


Just a few of the very fine news notes sent us by 





our faithful Platteville STC correspondent: Dr. Roger 
L. Slocum, registrar, has been kept busy this winter 
giving talks at high schools in the southwestern part 
of the state. He is lecturing on ‘Studying with a 
Purpose”, with a view of reducing the usual gap 
between high school studying and college work away 
from home.—The Program committee of the Asso- 
tiation of Wis. Teachers Colleges is busy planning its 
convention program for March 20-21. (See Head- 
liners section for further details). The committee 
consists of N. O. Reppen, Stevens Point, Georgiana 
Clarke, Platteville, Hilda Oxby, Eau Claire, Ernest O. 
Thedinga, Oshkosh, and Martin Klotsche, Milwau- 
kee—Two articles by Platteville teachers are receiv- 
ing wide and favorable comment. One, “Our Turn to 
Speak”, by Miss Elisa Neal, fourth grade critic in 
the training school, appeared in the January issue of 
the Clearing House. The other, ‘The Psychology of 
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Punctuation”, by Dr. Rachel Salisbury, teacher of 
English and Remedial Reading, appeared in the 
December issue of the English Journal and is being 
reprinted in condensed form in the February issue 
of Youth Today—On Feb. 9th members of the 
Scrollers Club, with their advisor, Dr. Rachel Salis- 
bury, and Miss Florence Patteson, 1st grade critic, 
attended the installation of Thomas Mann, noted 
German novelist, as rector of the University of 
Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. They were the guests of 
Edward Nehls, first president of the Scrollers Club, 
who is assistant professor of English at Dubuque 
University. 


Eva Holiday, proudly (and we don’t blame her for 
being proud) writes us: “The Oshkosh Education 
association has doubled its membership in the NEA 
during the past month, and is still working hard to 
get more members and to improve the professional 
standing of the local association”. 


Did we tell you about the Kewaunee county men 
teachers organizing a basketball team this winter? 
We recently received a notice calling attention to 
their record: after a loss at the hands of the Sturgeon 
Bay Eagles in the opening game the team has won 
eight straight games, totaling 370 points to their 
Opponents’ 270. 


We're pleased to again compliment a colleague of 
our, The Bed Sheet, the official house organ of the 
Wisconsin Orthopedic Hospital school, under the 
direction of Miss Charlotte Kohn. All of the 
December—January issue is well-written and very in- 
teresting. Any time some of you readers begin to feel 
as though the world is rather rough on you, step into 
Miss Kohn’s school and see how those children, with 
real pain and handicaps, have a zest for living which 
would put most of us to shame. 


Clarence Styza, instructor of English, speech, and 
journalism at Merrill High school since 1933, has 
resigned to accept a position at the College of St. 
Teresa, Winona, Minn. Mr. Styza was a frequent 
contributor to the Journal of Education. 


Are we securing in our schools the values that are 
pre-requisite to all learning? And what are these 
essential imperatives? Do we mean that a child 
learns most when he is curious, inquisitive and ques- 
tioning? If he does, then why do the teachers ask 
most of the questions in the school room? In what 
situations do the children then, exercise their pre- 
rogatives? These searching questions and many more 
like them have stimulated the teachers of Washing- 
ton County to question their own school room prac- 
tices. The results of their inquiries tabulated in a 
questionnaire form will be the basis for some discus- 
sional meetings that will undoubtedly prove of merit 
and worth. ‘ 

Dr. Carleton Washburne of Winnetka stimulated 
much thought when he addressed the Washington 
County Institute at West Bend on January 13th. His 
topic, The Social and Creative Arts provoked an in- 
quiring group to look into the quality of its teaching. 


Walter Steinweg, teacher at Wisconsin Dells, met 
with a serious accident the early part of February, 
when he fell from a ladder and broke his back. 
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Room 814, Majestic Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





@ Glorious Glacier Park, Montana and 
adjoining Waterton Lakes Park, Canada, 
is America’s most spectacular mountain 
area and a wonderful place to spend your 
vacation. Great Northern's famous train, 
the Empire Builder, takes you there direct. 

For your comfort — picturesque hotels 
and chalets at moderate rates. For your 
enjoyment—open-top motor coaches, lake 
launches, hiking and saddle horse trails, 
many day and evening pleasures. 

Then visit nearby Canadian Rockies, 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska, California. 
Attractive low-cost all-expense tours 
available. Mail coupon for free copy of 
a beautiful new full-color pictorial map 
of Glacier Park. 


C. Culbertson, General Agent 








Dale Davis, principal of the Montfort grade school, 
has been appointed principal of the Avoca high 
school, succeeding Walter Wieking, who has been 
appointed mathematics instructor at Marquette Uni. 
versity. Leslie Jones, Rewey, has been named to 
succeed Davis at Montfort. 


A. T. Stolen, Eau Claire, was recently re-engaged 
as superintendent of the public schools for a three 
year term. 


Ann Rauk, Taylor, fills the first grade position in 
Monroe, left vacant by the sudden death of Miss 
Maud Heitz, the early part of December. Another 
faculty change in Monroe resulted from the marriage 
of Mary Jones to Sargeant Hugh Lee of Foot Crook, 
Neb. Alice Renning, who has been teaching at Au. 
gusta for the past year and a half, takes Miss Jones’ 
place at Monroe. 


Beloit schools carried on a research project last 
year to determine age-grade progress, retardation, and 
acceleration of all elementary and junior high school 
pupils. Supt. Dawald has furnished us with a copy 
of the survey and we must credit it with being com. 
plete and conclusive. The important thing, however, 
is that the evidence submitted convinced the school 
board of the necessity for establishing rooms for 
exceptional children in the Lincoln and Roosevelt 
junior high schools. Supt. Dawald doubts that the 
board would have approved the new departments in 
the absence of proved need. “Boards of education 





are usually practical folks and, as a result, specific 
information means much more to them than a pro- 
gram based on generalities’, said Supt. Dawald. 

Yes, indeed! We are strong for research that leads 
somewhere! 


100% ers—January and February: 

Douglas County, Drummond, Eau Claire, Loyal, 
Marinette County, Vilas County, Washbum 
County. 


The Kindergarten—Primary department of Superior 
STC and the Superior branch of the Association for 
Childhood Education have invited various branches of 
the Association for Childhood Education in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Michigan, co-workers, students, 
alumnae of the college, and other friends of Miss 
Caroline Barbour to join with them in raising a 
memorial fund in honor of the esteemed and be- 
loved faculty member of State Teachers‘ College. 

The purpose of the fund is to present the name 
of Caroline W. Barbour to be inscribed on the Roll 
of Honor of the International Kindergarten Union, 
now the National Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, to which Miss Barbour for many years gave 
valuable service and of which she was president for 
two years. 

The Memorial Endowment Fund which was estab- 
lished in 1922 is kept separate from the general fund 
of the national organization and the interest is de- 
voted to the welfare of young children. Any friend 
who has rendered special service to the cause of early 
childhood education and who has served faithfully 
in any position in that field is eligible for commemo- 
ration in the Memorial Fund and when duly pre- 
sented and accepted, the name will be placed upon 
the special Honor Roll. 

All those who revere the memory of Miss Barbour 
and appreciate the work she has done consider it 4 
privilege to participate in this project that the name 
of Caroline W. Barbour might be inscribed on that 
Honor Roll and be kept in lasting remembrance. 
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The Fox River Valley Schoolmasters club met in 
Appleton on Feb. 14. About 150 attended the meet- 
ing, which was devoted to a discussion of tenure. 
Robert Ozanne of Neenah is president. 


Shawano county women teachers, rural and city, 
have organized a Schoolma’ams’ Club. Meetings are 
held once a month and it is the only club of its kind 
which has come to our attention. Good for you, 
ladies of Shawano county! 


We have received an announcement from the 
National Association of Audubon Societies concern- 
ing their annual nature camp, which opens its fifth 
season at Muscongus Bay, Maine, on June 14. The 
session is planned especially for teachers, youth lead- 
ers and others interested in stimulating more nature 
study. The two-week program consists of small in- 
formal out-of-door classes for observing living plants 
and animals in their natural environment. There will 
be five periods of two-weeks each during the sum- 
mer. For illustrated material, and further details 
write the Camp Registration Dept. of the Audubon 
Societies, 1006 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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4 to 7 DAYS—Chicago-New York, 
Saturdays-Sundays, Streamliner 
Trail Blazer; hotel room with bath 
in New York, World's Fair $35 
admissions, etc. from....... 
7 DAYS—Every night a comfortable bed. 
Niagara Falls; Pennsylvania Hotel New York 
City; World's Fair admissions, etc. Return via 
Buffalo; D & C cruise to Detroit; all $65 
DUNE vkease ca cececaresereveus 
8 DAYS—Chicago-Washington; 4 nights New 
York, Hudson River Boat, Niagara 
Falls, D & C Cruise Buffalo-Detroit 
OTHER WORLD'S FAIR TOURS 


Y 14 DAYS—Lv. Saturdays—Chicago- 
{/) ¥— St. Louis, Dallas, Carlsbad Caverns, 













El Paso, Juarez, Old Mexico; Holly- 
wood, 3 days Los Angeles Biltmore 
Hotel, beautiful Yosemite, San Fran- 
cisco World's Fair; Portland, Columbia River 
Highway, Seattle Puget Sound cise $1 
Victoria;Vancouver,LakeLouise, Banft 89 
17 DAYS ALASKA, 9 day cruise, 
Canadian Rockies, allexpense..... $22950 
Tours Everywhere . . . all connections 
SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or write for FREE BOOKLET “‘S” 


HAPPINESS TOURS: 39 S. STATE ST., CHICAGO 




























VISUAL Sound-on-Film 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
We furnish Machine, Operator, Screen, 
and Yearly Program. 
—4th Year — 
Dependable Service 
Write for 1940-41 Program and Price 


Wisconsin Visual Education Service 


Plymouth, Wisconsin 
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ELEMENTARY schools in the 
U. S. house approximately 22 million children, 
but what about that one million not attending 
any school? 


Ay DURABOUND, the new Wiv- 
STON patented binding, meets Class ‘“‘A’’ library 
binding specifications—and adds other features 
to set a “new high.”” Write for list of DuRa- 
BOUND titles. 


AIK ADVERTISER’S Utopia: One 
American business appropriates $15 per minute 
for industrial research. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“A MAN WHO KNOWS ANOTHER LANGUAGE IS 
WORTH TWO MEN.” —Mapaieen 





“WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAN, YOU LEARN 
SIMULTANEOUSLY HOW TO SPEAK, UNDER- 
STAND, READ AND WRITE A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 
WITH THAT PLAN, LEARNING A LANGUAGE IS A 
THRILLING ADVENTURE.” ft 2 Geet 











AVY EVERY YEAR wore schools 
adopt Dr. de Sauzé’s CLEVELAND PLAN because 
it repeatedly yields results. 


ys ENTHUSIASM of educators for 
Easy GROWTH IN READING inundates the WIN- 
STON Offices. The carefully chosen concepts and 
that low vocabulary load are what we claim 
them to be—“‘the primary teacher’s dream come 
true.” 


A SEMANTICS, the science of the 
meaning of words, is a hobby for educated minds. 
The ancestry of words evokes surprise and dis- 
pute. Take carnival, for instance. One author- 
ity claims it is derived from carne (meat) and 
vale (farewell). Thus carnival would mean ‘‘O 
flesh meat, farewell!”’ Originally, it represented 
the festival just before Ash Wednesday, the first 
day of abstinence in Lent.—Check your seman- 
tics in your WINSTON DICTIONARY. 


The JOHN C. WI] NS rae) ,"| COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *—~—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T LOS ANGELES 
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Marquette University 


SUMMER SESSION 
Registration June 20-22 
Classes begin Monday June 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in the following departments: 


Botany, chemistry, economics, education, 
English, history, journalism, Latin, 
mathematics, modern languages, nurs- 
ing education (courses for graduate 
nurses), philosophy, physics, religion, 
sociology, speech, and zoology. 


Milwaukee’s summer climatic conditions 
are conducive to study. Modified by 
cooling breezes from the lake, Milwau- 
kee proves an ideal spot in which to take 
your summer courses. 


Address: The Registrar, 615 N. Eleventh 
St., Milwaukee, for the bulletin. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee 























STUDY IN Sg 


AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT 














University 
of Denver 


ummer ead 


Graduate and undergraduate work 
in Liberal Arts, Sciences, Com 
merce, Librarianship, Education 


odern rendas Oe 
Modern Trends S 


Fees determined by courses taken 
TWO TERMS: 

oe June 17 to July 22 to 4 

vee 19 site 23 = 


















Department ws 


hindly send me your 1940 Summer School Bulletin. 


Denver, Colorado 
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BR Street & No. 
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Mae 1 city, WEEK ENDS in the SNOW. CAPPED ROCKIES 











There was a mass movement of the Galesville 
faculty the latter part of January, when teachers, as 
well as a few parents, traveled to Williams Bay to 
visit the experimental school there. 


Madison opened its three new grade school build. 
ings the latter part of January. The three buildings, 
erected at a cost of $1,326,000, partially financed 
through federal assistance, replace nine old, obsolete 
grade schools. 


Wisconsin High school students, Madison, had 
the thrill of seeing themselves pictured in the Janu- 
ary issue of Fortume magazine. The picture, a part 
of an article on the American Scene, depicted the 
students as typical American youth identified with our 
national schools. 


Another Wisconsin author! This time it’s Mrs. 
Laura Ulery, director of curriculum and teacher in 
the Neenah schools, who is the author of ‘““At Don’s 
Farm’, published by the Lyons and Carnahan Co. 

Two other Neenah teachers, Armin Gerhardt and 
John Gundlach, are the authors of an article on 
“Conservation Club Activities’ which appeared in a 
recent issue of School Activities. 


Floyd L. Whittington, an instructor in Superior 
since 1936, has been appointed to the faculty of the 
economics department of Carroll college, Waukesha. 
He replaces Walter Beidatsch, who has taken a 
leave to pursue research studies in Washington, D. C. 


At a recent meeting of the Forest County Teach- 
ers’ Association U. S. Senator Alexander Wiley spoke 
on EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY. Mr. Victor 
Kimball of the Department of Public Instruction dis- 
cussed EDUCATIONAL ECONOMICS IN FOREST 
COUNTY. The newly elected officers for the asso- 
ciation are: president, E. T. Carey; vice presidents, 
H. A. Hafeman, George Kerr and J. B. Slabosheski; 
secretary-treasurer, Viola Lamond. 


A county-wide safety education program was ar- 
ranged for all schools in Forest County the last week 
in January. The Crandon Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, cooperating with the County Superintendent 
of Schools, secured a representative from the State 
Highway Department who showed three films 
pertinent to the subject. 


The Milwaukee Elementary Principals’ association, 
at a reorganization meeting the latter part of January 
elected Wm. Buboltz, as president of the organiza- 
tion. Other officers are Emil Faith, Miss Margaret 
Leard, and Arthur Moeck. 


A recent NEA bulletin on 
mencement Exercises’ carries a description of the 
June, 1939 commencement exercises of Superior 
Central High school. 


“1940 Vitalized Com- 


It takes more than 20 below weather to slow up 
the enthusiasm of the Rusk County teachers. On 
Jan. 18 they had a theatre party, banquet, and social 
hour scheduled at Ladysmith, and in spite of sub- 
normal temperature and a high wind piling up drifts 
along the highway they came in droves to hear Dr. 
H. M. Williams talk on the psychological tests he 
had been giving in the county, and Miss Maybelle 
Bush, who talked on her experiences in South 
America last summer. E, B. Slimovitz, county music 
supervisor, was in charge of the music, and Co. Supt. 
Autie Sanford presided. 
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Catharine Josslyn of Oshkosh broadcasts a weekly 
program, “Magic Casements” from KFIZ, Fond du 
Lac. The program is designed to encourage writing 
in the schools, with emphasis upon creativeness. 
Some of the best poetry and prose done by the chil- 
dren are presented during the broadcast. 


The mid-term graduation exercises at Wm. Horlick 
H. S., Racine, witnessed an interesting departure 
from the stylized form of graduation, when the 
major portion of the program was devoted to short 
speeches by recent graduates, under the general head 
of “The Voices of Experience’. It brought a spirit 
of reality to a ceremony which is usually full of 
sentimental froth. Whoever thought of the idea 
should be warmly congratulated. 


“Bill’s Bike’, a safety film starring young 


Wm. Hugo of Baraboo, and prepared by the safety. 


division of the state motor vehicle division, has been 
given a high rating by the safety film review com- 
mittee of the NEA, and was shown at the St. Louis 
NASA meeting the latter part of last month. The 
movie was taken in color by W. F. Steuber of the 
safety division. 


The Eau Claire city schools have rung up a fine 
professional record this year, being 100% in local, 
district, state and national education associations! We 
hope other city systems will follow their example. 
This year, as never before, Wisconsin should have an 
outstanding enrollment in the NEA, with our state 
as host to the 1940 convention. 


A teaching shift at West Salem: Ann Rank, first 
grade teacher for the past four years, resigned to go 
to Monroe. LaVerna M. Kuschel, a recent graduate 
of Milwaukee STC, takes her place. 


And all this time we're been around the WEA 
office we’ve never had the pleasure of seeing the 
Wisconsin Times, monthly publication of the Wis- 
consin School for the Deaf! Marvin S. Rood is edi- 
tor, and he’s putting out a very fine little magazine. 
We're pleased and complimented to note that the 
Times carried a recent release of ours on the fad of 
brain fatigue. 


Harry Kilkelly, agriculture instructor in Rich- 
land Center High school for the past six years, has 
resigned, to go into the hardware business in Cuba 


City. 


The Milwaukee Washington High school faculty 
has had a series of self-evaluation meetings this year, 
under the theme of “Know Your Milwaukee 
Schools”. The program has been planned by Prin- 
cipal George J. Balzer and Miss Helen H. Green, 
Advisement Director. All phases of the school sys- 
tem are being discussed by people who are directly 
in charge of the various branches of the metropoli- 
tan school system. Participants to date have been 
Miss Avis Smith, supervisor of kindergartens, Miss 
Florence Kelly, supervisor of primary projects, Miss 
Cecelia A. Colbert principal of the Hi-Mount school, 
Gustave E. Tiefenthaler, principal of the Steuben 
Junior High school, Paul F. Neubauer, principal of 
the Peckam Junior High school, and Fred Smith, 
supervisor of music. 

The January meeting was in the nature of a tea, 
served by members of the Home Economics club, 
after which there followed a discussion of the work 
of the Household Arts and Industrial Arts Depart- 
ments, with Miss Florence Beatty and Roy A. Radtke 
as speakers. 
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SeeOnen All 


on your 


VACATION WEST 
thia Summer 


@ When the final bell sounds and school 
closes for the summer—that’s the time to 
go West. The Golden Gate International 
Exposition at San Francisco is again a top 
attraction ...and with it you can enjoy 
any number of scenic wonder spots. 


You can see them all, or any combination 
you wish. Some are stopovers en route to 
the Pacific Coast; others can be included 
by having your ticket read going one way, 
returning another. Still others may be 
visited for very little extra rail fare. 


The easy, first step is to mail the coupon. 
Simply indicate the regions you’d like to 
visit and we'll send descriptive literature 
and details. You'll enjoy the fine comforts 
of North Western’s through trains... and 
rail fares are attractively low. 


pease MAIL THIS COUPON saneq 
@ R. Thomson, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Chicago and North Western Ry. 
Dept. 108—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


Please send information about vacations to 


0 Also all-expense tours. 


If you are a pupil, please state grade._______ q 


Chicago and North Western 











The Wausau Daily Record—Herald, with F. J. 
Bolender, Jr. as editor, has always given education a 
very fair hearing, and we recently had our attention 
called to a fine feature article the paper ran on the 
hot lunches being served in several rural schools of 
the county. It was a fine bit of publicity on a worthy 
educational project, and we are appreciative of the 
continued cooperation of the Record—Herald in 
giving attention to educational news. 


That “cold, cruel world” feeling of most high 
school seniors is being dispelled somewhat at Wm. 
Horlick H. S., Racine, with the publication of a fine 
mimeographed bulletin, entitled “Senior, What 
Next?”, compiled by the Vocational Guidance Com- 
mittee, under the advisorship of Robt. H. Schacht. 
The bulletin is “a guide to help graduates make a 
better adjustment from high school to college, to a 
job, to recreational facilities, and to civic 
responsibilities”. 

We suggest other schools publish similar guides. 


A real professional teacher recognizes the value 
of supporting local, state, and national education asso- 
ciations. Let’s make Wisconsin’s record in the 
NEA a record-breaker. The cost of membership is 
only $2—join through your local, today. 


The Oconto County Teachers association is spon- 
soring a trip to Madison for eighth grade graduates 
this spring. Such points of interest as the Forest 
Products Laboratory, the Capitol, the U. of W., and 
the Field House will be visited. 


Mrs. Charles Sindelar, commercial teacher in the 
Black River Falls High school for the past ten years 
and also a member of the WEA all that time, has 
resigned her position, effective this second semester. 
She will continue to make her home in Black River 
Falls where her husband is an operator in a hydro 
electric plant of the Mississippi Valley Public 
Service Co. 


H. C. Wilkerson, Grant Co. Commander of the 
American Legion, reports that the Grant Co. unit is 
sponsoring a recreational planning contest for high 
school students. Pointing out the state parks and his- 
toric spots of the area, the general subject is ‘How 
To Improve and Make Greater Use of the Recrea- 
tional Resources of Southwestern Wisconsin.” Stu- 
dents will be asked to present both written and oral 
reports on their solution of the problem. Awards 
are offered. It looks like a project which should 
enlist the support of the public in general. 

















WILLSIE FEATURES THAT 


SUA OU 


All-wool serge gown, non-break- 
able board cap, felt inner-liner. 
Up-to-minute style. Accurate 
fitting to chest and| ength. 
Individual box delivery, 
Packed alphabetically with 
student's nameoneach box, 
Transportation paid. 
Willsie Caps and Gowns 
cost no more than ordi- 
nary costumes. ‘ 
Send for Free Sample. 
Paul A. Willsie Co. 
457 W. Fort St. Detroit, Mich. 


The financial troubles at Superior have resulted in 
the closing of schools from March 22 to April 1, and 
a shortening of the school term by closing on May 
29th instead of June 6. This means a saving of $19,- 
000 in teachers’ salaries—just a nice way of inflict. 
ing pay cuts, it would seem. It is hoped that Superior 
will finally lick its poor financial set up and give the 
teachers stability and security which they deserve. 


Mrs. Anna Barron, teacher of English and mathe. 
matics at Ridgeway high school, has resigned to be- 
come supervising teacher, following the resignation 
of Mrs. Mabel Olson. 


* 


NECROLOGY 
*WEA Member at Time of Death 


*A note from Monroe informs us that Miss Maud 
Heitz, a teacher in the Monroe schools for 25 years, 
died on Dec. 9th. 


Bernard L. Seward, 42, a teacher on Oconto schools 
for a number of years died at a Madison hospital on 
= 10, after a lingering illness. Mr. Seward retired 

rom teaching four years ago because of failing health. 


Miss Katherine Ryan, for many years a teacher at 
Chippewa Falls, and then assistant to C. J. Brewer 
in the training school at Eau Claire STC, from which 
position she retired in 1928 because of ill health, 
died at her home near Hudson on Jan. 10. 


Allen B. West, a teacher and high school principal 
at Reedsburg and Lake Mills for forty years, prior to 
his retirement in 1925, died at his home in Milton 
Junction, Jan. 16, after a long illness. 


Walter Hewitt, for many years a professor of 
Sociology at Oshkosh STC, and at one time a candi- 
date for State Superintendent, died at his home in 
Oshkosh on Jan. 18. 


*Richard Hetts, 27, teacher of the Perry school 
near Palmyra died of carbon monoxide on Jan. 28. 


Mrs. Edward H. Thompson (nee Delia Johnson), 
a teacher in Forest, Luck, and Milltown for 10 years 
prior to her marriage in 1920, died at her home in 
Milltown, Jan. 18, after a long illness. 


Rose Trautmann, 90, pioneer teacher in Sauk and 
Dane counties, died at her home in Sauk City, Feb. 1. 
She retired from teaching many years ago. 


*Miss Mellissa Keller, teacher in the Lowell 
school, Madison, died at a Madison hospital, Feb. 11, 
after a short illness. 


*Roy Eide, 29, ag. teacher in Chilton high school 
the past two years, died at a Racine hospital, Feb. 13, 
after an illness of several weeks. 


Miss Victorian Butler, a former Eau Claire teacher, 
died at her home in Eau Claire, Feb. 6. 











Latest Popular 


iICTOR Selections 
REcoRDS Complete Library of 
Newest Albums 


FORBES-MEAGHER MUSIC CO. 


27 W. Main St., Madison, Wis. 


NEW 
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The Richland Center Board of Education is pro- 
ceeding with plans for the construction of a kinder- 
garten unit for the South Side school. The present 
facilities have long been unsatisfactory and will be 
replaced with a modern brick structure. Plans and 
specifications are being completed and it is expected 
that bids will be let in March. E. A. Stubenrauch 
of Sheboygan is the architect. The building will be 
built entirely with Board of Education funds. 


Another hit for cupid: Helen McCarthy, teacher in 
the Wilder school, Evansville, and Donald O’Beirne, 


Supt. Carson Hatfield of Park Falls, and a member 
of the WEA Committee on Locals, spent Christmas 
vacation in California. An increasingly large number 
of people seem to be favoring winter vacations. 


A series of Sunday afternoon music programs will 
be sponsored by the Richland Center public schools. 
The programs will be directed by Miss Gwendolen 
Favell who will direct the elementary school chorus, 
the junior high boys’ and girls clubs, and the high 
school girls glee club and a cappella choirs. Mr. 
Carroll Saffell will have his high school bands, 
orchestra and city band contribute, in addition to the 





teacher at Waukesha, were married Dec. 23rd. ensemble and solo groups already formed. 


CHASE 


HONEST DEALINGS WITH TEACHERS AND EMPLOYERS—EXCELLENT PHOTO SERVICE 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Manager Since 1900 890 Wocdrow St., Madison, Wisconsin 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Palace Building H. S. SIMMONS, M.A., Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 


Folder ‘‘How to Make an Application and Other Useful Information’’ FREE with each registra- 
tion. Supply limited, first come, first served. The better schools in Wisconsin call on us for 
teachers. Whether you want to make advancement in the Wisconsin schools, or elsewhere, we 
have offices strategically located to serve you. 


OTHER OFFICES: Chicago 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 1524,—25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Established 1885. Our record of placement in all grades of educational institutions from Uni- 
versity down to Kindergarten is outstanding. Write for information and 1940 forecast. 
Report your vacancies. Careful selection of applicants assured. Corresponding Agencies: 
White Plains, N. Y.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
Member N.A.T.A. 





TEACHERS AGENC 


—FORTIETH YEAR— 





































Kansas City New York Spokane 











The experienced teach- 
ers we placed in 1939 
received an average 
increase of more than 
$250.00. 


We place many teach- 
ers in fine city and 
suburban schools, 
especially around Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. 


ALASKA 
HUF TEAC H E R Ss AG E N CY Good teachers needed. ixcellont coumkemies ul departments, 








MISSOULA, MONTANA particularly music. For early placement register with Huff's now— 
Member N.A.T.A. Certification book. free to members. superier placement service for a quarter of a century. 











TEACHERS We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have 


AGENCY _ ever been before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not 
CHICAGO only have the educational training and experience, but who also have ex- 
cellent qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the interests 








Our Service Is_ of both executives and teachers. Early registration is an advantage. Member 
Nationwide N.A.T.A. Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Write for Free Bulletin: “Vacancy News of 1940.” 
2... Teachers’ Application Handbook Free to Members, Pn yy 
Good Positions SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE Teachers 
910 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. At. 6763 ssaieatens 

















TEACHERS AGENCY 


A R K ‘ GEO. R. RAY, Owner and Mgr. Since 1929 
For 20 Years a Wisconsin Superintendent 
SPECIAL ENROLLMENT OFFER UNTIL END OF MARCH 
Excellent Photo Reproductions at Low Cost 
Member N A. T. A. 








MADISON, WISCONSIN 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 
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BOOK GOSSIP 


Wisconsin school poeple will be especially inter- 
ested in a recent addition to the Appleton—Century 
series in supervision and teaching entitled The Child 
and His Curriculum (631 pages, $3.00) by Prof. 
J. Murray Lee, of the U. of W. School of Education, 
and his wife, Dorris May Lee. 

In reviewing this book we shared a feeling which 
the publishers have substantiated; that it is a unique 
book inasmuch as it considers the problems of the 
elementary school program in their relations to the 
child—how he grows, how he learns, and how his 
personality develops. Too often these important con- 
siderations are totally lost sight of in planning school 
programs. Built on the firm foundation of under- 
standing the complexity of the child, the second part 
of the book, on the development of a curriculum to 
meet the needs of this child, has a practical applica- 
tion which is so often missing in books on curricu- 
lum construction. The Lees have broken down the 
curriculum into logical units of study: the school 
unit of work, sources of materials and experiences, 
social experiences through the study of man, learn- 
ing to use language, developing quantitative thinking, 
developing scientific concepts, developing ideas of 
personal and community health, and the development 
of creative experiences. The thing which impressed 
us most was not the material presented so much as 
the way it is presented, instead of taking up each 
part of the curriculum and treating it separately, in 
a sort of air-tight compartment set off from the rest, 
Dr. Lee and his wife have given every part a unified 
treatment that deals with the subjects as they are 
related to the purposes and practices of the 
elementary school. 

It's a good practical book, which should be of in- 
terest to all progressively-minded teachers, adminis- 
trators and supervisors. Dr. Lee and his wife are to 
be congratulated upon their contribution to this all- 
important phase of elementary school work. 


A reader for 3rd grade which should have been 
mentioned in these columns months ago is Our Little 
Neighbors at Work and Play (Frances Carpenter, 
American Book Co., 240 pages, $.96). The author, 
a daughter of the man who wrote the famous ‘‘Geo- 
graphical Readers’, reveals her inherited interest in 
places and people by presenting in this book an in- 
teresting group of first-hand travel experiences. 

The book offers an activity-approach to the Social 
Studies. Through the adventures of American. chil- 
dren it not only presents vivid pictures of our Ameri- 
can past in relation to the world in which we live, 
but also shows the way in which people today adapt 
themselves to their environment. The stories tell how 
we make use of nature in supplying our food, shelter, 
clothing, etc. 

The book is written in a very charming style, and 
ample use of illustrations helps to make the book 
interesting to third grade pupils. 
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3RIEF COMMENTS ON Wiel-eae ha nia READING FOR’ TEACHER 


Here IS something new. It's just a flash notice, 
and we hope to carry more details in a later issue of 
the Journal. The World Book Co. is coming out 
with a series of phonograph records designed to 
make history meaningful. The preliminary announce- 
ment which reached us several weeks ago described 
an album called Then Came War: 1939, under the 
general series heading The Sound of History. The 
War album is edited and introduced by Elmer Davis, 
with notes on educational use by Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, chairman of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the NEA. 

Not only does the album contain valuable sum- 
mary material by Mr. Davis, but also includes actual 
excerpts from broadcast addresses of Hitler, Cham- 
berlain, and Daladier. The voices of these men will 
help to give the pupil hearers the reality and mean- 
ing conveyed by speeches that marked historic action. 

This looks like something for schools to investi- 
gate. The cost is moderate, too. The album of Then 
Came War consists of 3 twelve-inch records (6 
sides) for $6.50 list. 

Mr. Field, the World Book Co. representative for 
Wisconsin, writes us that he has a set he carries for 
demonstration purposes. Better write him, if you are 
interested. 


Living With Others. (John A. Kinneman and Rob- 
ert S. Ellwood, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. 
XII, 531 pp., Appendix A and B). 

The student's concept of sociology and social prob. 
lems so often seems to be that of divorce, lynching, 
soup kitchens, and the like—an attitude caused no 
doubt by both lack of preparation of the teacher and 
the type of text which specializes in pathology or 
theory. Living With Others introduces the student 
to the community, its people and its ways of achiev- 
ing things. It has no blue prints for tomorrow, but 
it does frankly inject the ideals of progressive 
institutions, 

To orient the student to his environment the insti- 
tutional approach is used. The seven units consider 
the nature of institutions and institutions of the com- 
munity, family, state, opinion, industry, educational 
and character-building. Each of the twenty-one chap- 
ters is preceded by a “‘preview”’ which presents a 
problem close to the student and poses thought- 
provoking questions. At the end of each chapter is 
found a list of summarizing questions and carefully 
selected problems and projects. References for both 
the student and teacher are also available. These aids 
would be invaluable to most teachers. 

This text is not only a contribution in the arts 
of pedagogy, but it makes realistic and respectable 
a subject which in the high schools has long been 
reaching for the moon. 

Walker D. Wyman, River Falls §.T.C. 


Guidance as outlined in Guidance in Public Sec- 
ondary Schools. (The Educational Record Bureau, 
NYC), is educational guidance in a broad sense. It 
is a fine treatise of the many experiences and influ- 
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ences affecting the whole child in his educational 
program. Reports of experiments in several school 
systems employing systematic study and evaluation of 
all phases of child behavior are included, as well as 
extensive case studies of both normal and problem 
children. Especially worthwhile are the chapters deal- 
ing with testing programs, use of cumulative records, 
reports to parents on pupil progress, and experiments 
in marking and the use of anecdotal records in 
description of child personality and behavior. 


D. C. Heath & Co. has just come out with two 
new books, one on Mathematics in Action—Book 3, 
with Walter W. Hart, former faculty member of the 
U. of W. School of Ed. as joint author, and the other 
Living Your Life, designed for group guidance in 
the study of school life and social living. 

Mathematics in Action consists of three books, for 
junior high school use, each book selling at $1.28. 
Each book in the series is a simplified course in gen- 
eral mathematics. The exercises do not require ex- 
cessive algebraic or geometric technique, and in every 
respect the text is made as practical as possible. 
Numerous pen drawings and pictorial charts help to 
make the text attractive to the student. 

Living Your Life (443 pages, $1.56) is written 
for high school students, talking to them in language 
which they can understand. The various phases of 
life covered: school, study, leadership, personality, 
etiquette, bad habits, dates, home, citizenship, voca- 
tion, money, health, safety, and leisure. 


The John C. Winston Co. has tossed its publica- 
tion hat into the reading ring by coming out with 
a complete new set of readers, under the title of Easy 
Growth in Reading, with Gertrude Hildreth, Allie 


1940 TRESSLER REVISIONS 


Preserve the virtues that spread this series 
“all over the map”. Increased emphasis on 
social aspects of language study. New, 
stimulating units. Continuous training in 
effective, everyday English. Flexible Hand- 
book organization. New, handsome formats 
and illustrations. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


TRESSLER’S 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 


For high school grades. 
Two* or four-book editions. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SERIES OF 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


BARDWELL, FALK, TRESSLER, 
SHELMADINE 


Three* or six-book editions. 


*Ready this spring 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 











Lou Felton, Mabel J. Henderson, and Alice Meighen 





as authors, 

The entire series consists of the following books: 

Pre-Primer Level One, Mac and Muff, 48 pages. 
List price $.28 

Pre-Primer Level Two, The Twins, Tom and Don, 
32 pages. List price $.24 : 

Pre-Primer Level Three, Going to School, 32 pages. 
List price $.24 

Primer Level One, As Play, 128 pages. List price 
$.64 

Primer Level Two, Fun in Story, 128 pages. List 
price $.64 

First Reader Level One, I Know a Secret, 160 
pages. List price $.80 

First Reader Level Two, Good Stories, 128 pages 
List price $.72 

Second Reader Level One, Along the Way, 192 
pages. List price $.88 

Second Reader Level Two, The Story Road, 144 
pages. List price $.80 

Third Reader Level One, Faraway Ports, 256 pages. 
List price $.92 

Third Reader Level Two, Enchanting Stories, 192 
pages. List price $.88 


Keyed to child interest throughout, this attractive 
new reading program is a definite answer to the 
modern demand that the reading process be made 
easier and more alluring to the young child. Recog- 
nizing that learning to read is an individual and 
dificult problem, Easy Growth in Reading features 
reading readiness before each unit, allowing for 
proper grouping of children and individual progress 
according to ability. Particularly outstanding are two 
large “readiness” books for beginners, in full color, 











replacing the traditionary chart. 
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FOR BETTER READING 


in junior and senior 
high schools 





QUESTS @ VENTURES @ REWARDS 





This new series, by Herzberg, 
*aine and Works, offers 


@ vital content 


@ definite training in specific 
reading skills 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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A PENNY POST CARD REQUEST 
For Circulars {29 and #61 


Will bring you descriptions 
of contents of 


IN LITTLE AMERICA WITH BYRD 
and 


SMILING HILL FARM 


Numbers 6881 and 6966 in the 
1940-1942 State Library List 


You may give yourself and your pu- 
pils the pleasure of these two attrac- 
tive and interesting books by including 
them in your library orders. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











Learning 


to Compute 
Schorling—Clark—Potter—Deady 


Two booklets presenting a thor- 
ough program of individualized 
practice for self-improvement in 
the fundamentals of arithmetic. It 
includes survey tests, inventory 
tests, remedial practice materials, 
record forms, and goals—all under 
one cover. Book One covers all 
processes up to and including mul- 
tiplication and division of decimals. 
Book Two contains a review of 
Book One and practice on new 
processes up to and including per 
cent, ratio, units of measure, and 
business arithmetic. 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
Represented by H. O. Field 

27 North Brainard Ave., La Grange 
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Written in charming style, these books provide 
joyous reading as a necessity to reading growth. The 
materials are organized in two easy interlocking 
levels of growth for each grade, with three levels 
for the pre-primer stage. Much easy reading at each 
level is assured by a low vocabulary load, and by the 
use of words with concepts meaningful to the child, 
skillfully presented and often repeated in new set- 
tings. There is no dull routine. Correlated activities, 
word and phonetic exercises grow directly out of 
reading content. 

The story form predominates, complete with plot, 
anticipation and climax, brightened with surprise 
elements and child humor. The profuse colored illus. 
trations glow with life and action, while frequent 
sequence pictures in the early books are reminiscent 
of the child’s beloved “funnies” and carry forward 
essential parts of stories where his language vocabu- 
lary is beyond his ability to read. 

The content has been selected not only to insure 
that the child learn to read, but that he learn to Jike 
to read. Here small boys and girls romp with their 
pets in familiar scenes of home and school, bright 
toys parade, elephants trumpet, tigers, monkeys and 
birds perform delightful antics, airplanes soar and 
streamline trains rush by. Child-centered themes in- 
clude gay birthday parties, fun in rain and snow, 
jungleville and the farmyard, fairyland and the circus 
parade, children in other lands, the seasons and 
holiday fun. 


Badger Saints and Sinners (Fred L. Holmes— 
E. M. Hale Co., Milwaukee, 544 pp., $2.50) is a 
worthy sequel to previous works of the author. Mr. 
Holmes has taken an odd assortment of characters 
from the seclusion of a variety of records and ex- 
posed them to full view in their hitherto unknown 
significance. It is in no sense muck-raking, but a 
most live and dignified description of people we 
should know. One cannot read it but feel that Wis- 
consin would not be what it is—good or bad—had his 
characters not played their parts as they did. The 
author is especially commended for bringing the light 
of day upon some historic rascals whose perfidy has 
usually been glossed over or omitted. 

The reader is impressed that the aspirations, philos- 
ophies, conflicts, and schemes, which dot the out- 
lines of history, are not sole and peculiar to foreign 
states. We had them all right in Wisconsin. The 
crusader, the reformer, the crackpot, the collectivist, 
the dreamer, shared the headlines with the pioneer, 
inventor and statesman. Holmes describes them, not 
in threadbare biographical style, but more as social 
forces weighing upon a commonwealth which was to 
be better or worse for their being. Teachers will find 
courageous State Superintendent Barry a real inspira- 
tion. There are other chapters depicting the heroic 
struggles in behalf of a free school system. 

The book is written in attractive style with pic 
turesque diction befitting the characters portrayed. 
Each of the thirty-two personal chapters is a com- 
plete story in itself, which puts the book into the 
class of handy and easy reading. The foreword is— 
appropriately enough—by Hamlin Garland. It is a 
beautifully illustrated volume. To read it is to get 
a truer conception of those who were the directing 
influences in Wisconsin’s development. 
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Fat your money in the car thats 














Try a new Ford yourself! Not only in 
actual measurements, but in Jooks and 
feel and ride and action, you'll find it 
bigger money’s worth than you ever 
thought low price would buy! 


BIG IN MEASUREMENTS! 


Longer and roomier than any Ford car 
has ever been. Up to 4 inches more 
legroom in sedans. 


BIG IN RIDE! Springbase in a Ford 


is longer than in any other low-priced 
car. In addition, longer, softer springs 
(on 85 h.p. models) and improved, 
self-sealing shock absorbers give 

a soft but steady big-car ride. 


BIG IN ‘‘FEEL’’! 


Gears shift easily and 
quietly, with finger- 
tip gearshift on 
steering post. 





APRIL, 





FORD V-8 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY 


Brakes are the biggest hydraulics ever 
used on a low-priced car. 


BIG IN ACTION! Learn for your- 


self what a difference 8 cylinders make 

. . why they are used so extensively in 
the more costly cars. Own a Ford and 
you enjoy 8 cylinder performance... 
at low operating cost. 
























DIFFERENT FROM 


YOU'VE EVER SEEN! 











ANY LOW-PRICED CAR 


F Hi IN MORE THAN STE! 








ADD NEW BEAUTY TO FUN ON 
PACIFIC COAST TRIPS 










600 MILES OF 
Canadian ee 


1 BANFF 


Springs Hotel... 
world-famed_ for 
beauty, fun and 


luxury, 
2 LAKE LOUISE 
--with the 


Chateaux 
overlooking 
the azure lake. 
3 EMERALD LAKE 
Chalet. Swiss- 


like charm in an 
Alpine setting. 


Modern livingi n a setting of grandeur 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Days of thrills and fun! Mile-high golf, tennis, 
swimming, riding and hiking skyline trails, Excellent 
food. Dancing. Gay social life. 


2GLORIOUS DAYS . . from $37.50 4 COLORFUL DAYS. . from $57.00 
3 SPECTACULAR DAYS, from $47.25 6 WONDERFUL DAYS, from $74.50 


Tours begin at Banff, June 8, and include hotel 
accommodation, meals at Banff and Lake Louise, visit 
to Emerald L ake, 126 miles of motoring—or in reverse 
direction from Field. Plus rail fare to Banff or Field. 
e 

Low rail fares to or from Pacific Coast and California via 
Canadian Rockies on Canadian Pacific through air-conditioned 
transcontinental trains ... 165-mile steamship trip included 
between Vancouver and Seattle, stopping at Victoria. 


& 
Re - rations and Full Information from 
THOS. J. WALL, General Agent 
71 E. Pe aid, (adiacent to parking facilities) 
icago, I 


Canadian Pacific 





WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 





— POSITIONS OPEN— 


IN COMMERCIAL TEACHING 
AND BUSINESS FIELD 


Teachers who desire to qualify for Commercial 
teaching or a position in business, where there 
are inspiring opportunities for advancement, 
are invited to investigate our courses. 





Note: Graduates of an Accredited College (4 
year course) who have all their education 
credits may pursue their commercial subjects 
at Spencerian and credits will be recognized 
by the State Department of Education. 











Many College Graduates and Former Teachers 
in Our Student Body 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 


Classes Organized June 17, June 24 and July 8 
6-8—-10 weeks’ courses 


Write, phone, or call for free catalog 


COLLEGE, Inc. 
606 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Phone Marquette 0880 


Spencerian Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











FAMILIAR FACES—on 2nd and 3rd Covers 


2nd COVER: 

Left Hand Col., Top to Bottom: Laura Kellar, 
Shorewood; W. G. Kastner and Bill Bubholtz, 
Milwaukee; Ted Jenson, Delavan; L. P. Goodrich, 
Fond du Lac, in back; William Urban, Sheboy- 
gan, and E. G. Wippermann, Columbus, in front; 
Alice Byrne, La Crosse, and Amanda Schuette, 
Green Bay, in back; and Margaret McMahon, 
Green Bay and Alice Brady, Manitowoc, in front. 
Right Hand Col., Top to Bottom: Whipple, 
Waterloo, and John E. Jones, Cudahy; A. H. 
Luedke, Beaver Dam, and Earl Luther, Mayville, 
facing camera; W. R. Bussewitz, Horicon, with 
hat on, and L, C. Johnson, Mayville, with back 
to camera; the two Bishops: left, Charlie, of Osh- 
kosh, and Fred, of Two Rivers; J. E. Worthington 
and Russell Lewis, Waukesha, and the back of 
Bill Darling’s (Wauwatosa) head. 


3rd COVER: 

Top Group: Ray Smith, Jefferson, and Frank 
Bray, Fort Atkinson, in left hand circle; Harvey 
Genskow, Shorewood, in center square; and 
“Judge” Landis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., advertising his 
special brand of dog food. 

Center Group: Guy Loomis, Kenosha, small 
picture at left; Ray Smith talking to F. B. Younger, 
Menasha, with the top of C. F, Hedges’ head 
showing; Charlie Bishop, Oshkosh, and G, E. 
Watson, new boss at Wauwatosa, in front; Bill 





Hanson, Stoughton, in small picture to right. 

Bottom Groups: John Clark, Milwaukee, left; 
Mann, So. Milwaukee, W. Giese, Racine, and 
Harvey Genskow, Shorewood, in center group; 
Rex Liebenberg, Madison, and O. L. Robinson, 
Janesville, right. 
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